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CHAPTER I. 

A PIONEER OF COOPER'S PIKE. 

Enjoy the spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 

For Time will teach thee soon the tmth, 
There are no birds in last year's nestr 

— Longfellow. 



\ A 7HY, certainly. A great many folks 
^ ^ ask me what it was that turned my 
hair white. And you don't often see a 
young man of my age with snow-white locks 
like these, I'm aware. I consider it a j//- 
cialiti. Well, it was that awful night at 
San Francisco that did it, if you want to 
know. I tell you, gentlemen, if ever any 
fellow was rescued from the jaws of death 
by the skin of his teeth, it's the individual 
that now stands before you. But it's a long 
yam, and a dry yam, and it'll take some 
time to tell it properly. Let's adjourn to 
the billiard-room, and have it all out over a 
brandy and soda, since you will be inquisi- 
tive. I always require a brandy and soda 
myself when I tell that tale, just to keep 
my mouth moist ; the horror of the thing 
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comes back to tne so still, that it somehow 
seems to dry my blood up. 

But first, before I begin to reach the 
tragedy of it — for you may guess it was a 
tragedy, and no mistake— let me start fair 
with the story how I came at all, an Eng- 
lishman bom and bred, and one of the 
Frekes of Devonshire, to go to San Fran- 
cisco. 

You've had a cursory look round Cooper's 
Pike this afternoon in my buggy, and you 
can see what sort of a city it is nowadays. 
There isn't another manufacturing town on 
the Pacific slope that can hold a candle to 
Cooper's Pike this minute in the matter of 
industries. We claim to do the biggest 
trade in hardware of any city in the State, 
and our population ran out to over seventy 
thousand souls at the last enumeration. But 
the Pike was a precious different sort of a 
place when I first came here, ten years since. 
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A Pioneer of Cooper's Pike. 1 1 

A more one-horse affair than it looked then 
yon never saw. 

It was a miserable village of a single long 
street, and low at that, consisting in about 
equal proportions of a hotel, a dancing- 
saloon, three American bars, a provision 
store, a shooting-gallery, and a Chinese laun- 
dry. People said, those days, it was better 
to live in vain than to live in Cooper's Pike 
City. The inhabitants reckoned about forty 
men and three women ; and so far as I could 
see they didn't appear to have a single im- 
mortal soul among themC^ " Hallo!" said I, 
when I first set eyes on the town of Cooper's 
Pike; "here's a pretty sort of place indeed 
for me to bring Edith to !" 

And that reminds me that I'd better start 
fair at the very beginning, and tell you who 
I was, and who was Edith. 

Well, I'd come fresh out from the old 
country in those days, like many another 
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young fellow of good family and insufficient 
brains, to seek my fortune in the Western 
Territories. I'd been a couple of years a 
medical student at Bartholomew's before I 
left home; but Bartholomew's and I didn't 
get on together, somehow; and Bartholo- 
mew's had the meanness to insinuate it was 
my own fault rather than theirs, for being a 
lazy young vagabond, and neglecting an- 
atomy and physiology with impartial care- 
lessness. Perhaps it was; for I was never 
a dab at books, and I didn't take enthusias- 
tically to dissecting, either ; but anyhow, my 
mother went on Bartholomew's side, and 
shipped me oflf to America to shift for my- 
self on a ranch or something. The dear old 
lady meant to do her best for me, I don't 
doubt: and so she did in the end, as I guess 
you'll judge if you look around my residence 
here; for we're not what you call indigent; 
and by way of settling me down in life as a 
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cx)mplete rancher — why, she bought me a 
small town lot for a nominal price in 
Cooper's Pike City. Cooper's Pike wasn't 
then on the boom ; but a land company in 
England was doing its best to boom it. She 
bought it, on paper, at an agency in Pall 
Mall; and I, who didn't know a ranch from 
a ten o' spades in those days — I went readily 
enough wherever the mater chose to send 
me. " Honor your father and your mother, " 
was good enough for me ; and, as my mother 
wished it, I was prepared to run my own 
ranch undisturbed on a fifty-feet frontage 
right here in Main Street. 

So having nothing to live upon, and no 
prospects in particular to look forward to in 
life, I need hardly tell you that the very 
first thing I did on my way out, on board 
the Scythia, was to fall in love with the 
prettiest and most delicately nurtured g^ri 
in all England. 
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Her name was Edith Deverel — ^the Dev- 
onshire Deverels, too — and she was going 
out with her father, who was in the consular 
service, to spread sweetness and light in 
Yokohama. 

As they were bound for Japan, via San 
Francisco, and as I was going in the same 
direction as far as Carson (where I was to 
branch oflf for my property on the Cooper's 
Pike trail), we naturally chummed up from 
the very first day we met on board; and 
I've always noticed that when a young man 
and a young woman chum up together on a 
Cunard steamer, you may smell wedding- 
cake looming up indefinitely in the dim dis- 
tance. A mixed metaphor, is it, sir? Well, 
perhaps it is; we're not particular about 
mixing our liquors, right out here in the 
West. As long as we make ourselves un- 
derstood, we let the rest slide. And I fancy 
you more or less comprehend my meaning. 
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So, to cut a long story short, and get into 
the thick of things at once, as Horace rec- 
ommends — you see, I still retain reminis- 
cences of the dear old Charterhouse — before 
we reached New York, we were regularly 
engaged; and likely to remain so for an in- 
definite period. 

At the moment, however, that didn't 
trouble me much. I was happy enough in 
having induced Edith to be mine for life; 
and the mere trifling fact that she was to be 
mine at Yokohama, while I was to be hers 
in the territory of Nevada, six thousand 
miles away, didn't seem to interfere in the 
very least with the depth and serenity of 
our youthful transports. Young people 
don't duly appreciate at first the importance 
of contiguity in matters of this sort. They 
think you can love one another equally well 
in spite of space relations ; which, as Euclid 
would say, is absurd and impossible. If I 
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was one of the Bureau of National Proverbs, 
I'd make the children write at the top of 
their copy-books, " Propinquity is the mother 
of intersexual affection." 

However, as far as Carson City we went 
together very happily over the Union Pacific 
line to our various destinations. The very 
name seemed to give us a fortunate omen. 
The Union Pacific line ! Could anything on 
earth be more delightful? Yokohama and 
Cooper's Pike united together in the bond 
of love and fortnightly correspondence! 
We gloated over the idea, and I almost 
fancy I made it a subject of my muse's first 
and only sonnet. 

But when I left the cars at Carson City — 
yes, sir, I have got Americanized, some, in 
ten years at Cooper's Pike; I frankly admit 
it ; the Pacific slope is surprisingly assimila- 
tive ; nowhere like it on earth for absorptive 
power — ^when I left the cars at Carson City, 
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I began to feel in a vague sort of way that 
perhaps I'd done rather a mean thing in 
asking Edith to throw herself away on a 
good-for-nothing emigrant, who hadn't a 
prospect in the world or a red cent to bless 
himself with. As I drove across country on 
Jim Fletcher's stage to Cooper's Pike, three 
days' journey over a road which would make 
an Irish carman's hair stand on end with 
horror, this feeling gradually deepened upon 
me. And when at last I reached Pike it- 
self, and examined life near the setting 
stm, on the site of Edith's future home, I 
felt in a moment I could never ask that 
ethereal creature to come down from the 
clouds and partake of hash daily in a lum- 
ber-built shanty. 

For there wasn't a stone house anywhere 
in Cooper's Pike in those days, nor a house 
of any sort except right here on Main Street. 
There wasn't a sidewalk, or a horse-car, or 
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a respectable woman. The cross streets 
were staked out to be sure, at regular angles, 
in very good style ; the company did that ; 
but only the stakes themselves as yet were 
visible ; and as the boys used them for fir- 
ing at in revolver practice, they tended to 
deteriorate before the city grew up and ob- 
literated them entirely. 

However, I was never one to be daunted 
by hardships. I set to work at once, with 
the aid of Joe Ashley, the barman at the 
saloon, to construct myself a hut on my 
fifty-foot frontage. It wasn't much of a 
hut, I allow, for it was built entirely of 
broken cracker-boxes — I beg your pardon, 
gentlemen; I forgot you were from the 
other side — packing-cases for biscuits. I 
bought them at the grocery store for two 
days' labor, splitting firewood; and when 
the hut was built, a neater or more commo- 
dious shanty of its sort you never saw; if 
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only it had been watertight, it would have 
been replete with every modem conven- 
ience. But the rain dropping through 
where the shingles misfitted did keep one 
awake a bit at night sometimes ; and I must 
say the absence of a floor was a distinct dis- 
advantage, whenever one had to sit with 
one's feet in a puddle. But bless you, you 
can't expect to have French cookery and 
lectures on Esoteric Buddhism in a new 
settlement; you're not fit for Nevada if you 
can't put up with a little gentle roughing it. 
Well, of course I didn't like to worry my 
old mater at home with small details of that 
sort — she might have thought I'd catch cold 
if she knew I had to lie with the drip from 
the roof falling on to my blanket; and she'd 
have had her fears for my morals, I expect, 
if she'd learned the antecedents of the only 
ladies (all three of them unmarried) then 
located in the Cooper's Pike settlement. 
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So, just to let her down easy, I put the best 
face upon it. I wrote home as cheerfully 
about things generally as I could honestly 
write. I told her I'd got myself a neat 
small house built on the lot she'd bought 
me ; that I was on intimate terms with the 
best society of the place ; and that I hoped 
before long to find some business opening 
in the lumbering interest. And indeed, Joe 
the barman was very good society ; and the 
demand for steady hands to split firewood 
and drive teams to the mines was regularly 
increasing with the pan-out of the silver. 

For about three months I went on pick- 
ing up odd jobs here and there, and living 
from hand to mouth in a way that afforded 
me lots of fun for my money ; and I also 
kept on writing to Edith at Yokohama, as- 
suring her always of my undying affection, 
and of the absolute impossibility of its ever 
assuming a more tangible shape than that 
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afforded by a long fortnightly letter. But 
at the end of three months, as I was wash- 
ing out molasses barrels one day (at twenty 
cents an hour) for my friend at the grocery 
store, up comes the stage from Carson City, 
and Jim Fletcher jumps off and steps along 
quite important-like — "Howard Freke, Es- 
quire," says he, with a polite bow, "I've 
got a letter for you, sir. Boys, this is an 
event that inaugurates a new era. First 
United States mail that ever entered 
Cooper's Pike City!" 

Naturally, the boys all crowded round 
me; and naturally, too, they shook my 
hands, and congratulated me and themselves 
warmly upon this auspicious occurrence. 
They felt it was an occasion for glasses all 
around ; and on the strength of my letter, 
I treated the company. After that, I retired 
to my own hut, to read the mater's letter in 
peace and quietness. 
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Well, I don't want to say anything disre- 
spectful about my mother, but I must con- 
fess the contents of that first communication 
from home, read in the gloom of my biscuit- 
box hut, did rather amuse me. My mother 
hoped I was very particular what society I 
picked up with, and that I attended divine 
service twice regularly on Sundays. (The 
nearest church, those days, was three days 
off, you must recollect, at Carson City.) 
She hoped also I had furnished my house 
quietly and inexpensively, and had been 
very careful about sanitary arrangements, 
and gone in for nice, light, cheerful papers. 
She hoped I would look after the house- 
keeping accounts with rigor, and not let the 
cook buy fresh meat for stock, which could 
be made every bit as good from bones, and 
so forth. She was surprised I had got on 
so well at the lumbering in so short a time ; 
but she knew men got good appointments 
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easily in the far West ; and she was always 
sure I'd do really well, like a true bom 
Freke, if once I put my heart thoroughly 
into it. And then came the chief point of 
all in the whole letter : " As I wish to mark 
my pleasure at your earnest desire to help 
yourself in your new home, and as I think it 
highly desirable you should as far as possible 
keep up your music — ^you play so nicely, and 
musical evenings are such a resource to 
young men away from home — I have de- 
cided to contribute to the' furnishing of your 
house" — well, what do you think, gentle- 
men? — "a new grand piano." 

When I came to that, all alone among my 
biscuit-boxes, I burst out laughing. Why, 
my whole hut itself wasn't big enough for 
the piano even to stand in ! 

As soon as I'd finished the letter, I went 
out, rather shamefaced, to see the boys 
again. I didn't dare to tell them the story 
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• about the piano. I knew how they'd laugh 
at me and at the dear old mater. But I took 
it for granted the confounded thing would 
never get farther than Carson City at the 
very outside. The bare idea of bringing it 
right through to the Pike was just too ridic- 
ulous ! 

The dear old mater had precious little 

notion what sort of place the Pike was, if 
she thought a piano would be much in de- 
mand there. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GRAND PIANO. 

**Be still, sad heart! and cease repioiog; 
Behind the clonds is the sun still shining; 
I Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain mnst fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary." 

—Longfellow. 



A BOUT a week later I was loafing around 
^ ^ at the comer by the Columbia saloon, 
waiting for any odd job that might happen 
to turn up — they wanted extra hands some- 
times at the crushing- works if the ore was 
rich, and I was never too proud to do any- 
thing useful — when all of a sudden I heard 
a thundering noise down the street in the 
direction of the grocery store ; a noise as if 
heaven and earth were coming together, as 
Chickenpicken says in the good old nursery 
book. The boys had all turned out en masse, 
and were cheering like mad, and waving 
their hands, and laughing as I never saw 
human beings laugh in this world before, 
outside a lunatic asylum. 

And something or other big was obstruct- 
ing the roadway. 
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"What's up?'' I called out to Joe Ashley, 
the bartender, who was standing down 
street a bit, looking after the cooperage, 

"Dunno," Joe answered, shading his eyes 
with his hand and staring straight in front 
of him. " Seems like a box coming up the 
road. The darnedest big box that ever came 
into the Pike, I should say, by the look of it. 
There's six mules to draw it; six mules, 
Indian file. Well, this is civilization, an' 
no mistake. The other day we landed a 
United States mail; and now, bless me, if 
this ain't a cottage grand, imported into the 
settlement!" 

"A whatf I cried, growing pale with 
fright ; for I had a sort of presentiment all 
at once of the trouble before me. 

"A cottage grand!" says Joe. "A 
pianny, don't you catch on? The boys 
must be preparing a surprise for old Wesley. 
Well, this is civilization and no mistake. 
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To think I should live to see a cottage grand 
arriving in triumph, with six mules in single 
file, into the streets of Cooper's Pike City." 

He said " streets" in the plural from pure 
force of habit, I reckon, for there was only 
the one, bar the stakes and the bullet-holes. 

Well, I did just tremble when I knew 
what it was. I set out for the front, as you 
can readily conjecture, with all my legs, and 
never drew rein, metaphorically speaking, 
till I came right up to the spot where the 
boys were cavorting, cheering, and hooray- 
ing. 

"Hello, Freke!" they cried out, as I ran 
up to them breathless. "Here's a little 
present your girl's been sending you from 
Old England, most likely. A small souvenir 
for you to wear around your neck in a 
locket. It's taken five days to come across 
by the trail from Carson City." 

You can just judge of my chagrin, gentle- 
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men, when I looked at that huge, big, lum- 
bering box, and read on the side in plain 
English letters, "From Broadwood & Co., 
London. Piano, with care. This side up. 
To be kept dry. Howard Freke, Esq., 
Main Street, Cooper's Pike, Nevada." 

I could have thrown myself under the 
wheels with rage and shame. How on 
earth could the mater ever have made such 
a fool of me? 

" Where do you wish it delivered, mister?" 
the driver in charge asked me, with a broad 
grin on his stupid mug. 

"Delivered!" I cried, fuming. "The 
Lord knows where. Deliver it where you 
like, and then go home. There isn't a 
private house in the Pike big enough to 
hold it." 

"Then what are we to do with it?" says 
the driver, quite jauntily. 

"Do with it?" says L "Why, plump it 
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down right here! I guess it won't much 
matter obstructing the traffic." 

"Well, there's a trifle to pay on it, for 
freight and customs duty," says the driver, 
with a smile, pulling out a Union Pacific 
Railroad Company's form. "Let's see. 
This is it. Howard Freke, Cooper's Pike 
City: to collect — ^three hundred and forty- 
seven dollars." 

I sat down on the ground in blank de- 
spair. I tore my hair. I almost cried in 
my agony. Three hundred and forty-seven 
dollars, indeed! And I hadn't three hun- 
dred and forty cents to my blessed name. 
This was worse than beggary. It was bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency, disgrace, ruin! 

"I haven't got it!" I cried. "Take the 
nasty thing back. It isn't for me. I don't 
want your piano. It must be for another 
gentleman of the same name. You may re- 
turn it, post free, by the next delivery, this 
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side up, to Broadwood & Company, Lon- 
don." 

Well, the boys began to see I was really 
riled, and that the affair was beginning to 
take a serious turn for me. The boys are 
a genuine good-natured lot, when one comes 
to know them ; and I fancy they'd somehow 
taken a sort of liking to me, because I was 
young and unsophisticated, and knew a 
trifle about dressing wounds, and could sing 
them a sentimental song in the evenings 
sometimes, when they were in the right 
mood, and wrote letters home for some of 
the rougher lot who couldn't write them- 
selves, to their wives or sweethearts. You 
mayn't believe it, gentlemen, but Cooper's 
Pike was so rough in those days that even 
a rejected medical student was a sort of a 
kind of civilizing element. It was Joe the 
bartender who began it. "Boys," said he, 
" it ain't right the burden of the first pianny 
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that ever came into Cooper's Pike City 
should fall on the shoulders of a single 
green youngster; especially as he don't 
happen to have the costs of freight lying 
handy in his pocket, which is an accident 
that may happen to any gentleman any day 
in a fresh community. Now, this is an op- 
portunity that may not again occur. We've 
got a pianny to-day actually in our midst ; 
and we've a talented fellow-citizen, Howard 
Freke, of England, who knows how to play 
on it. What I propose is this, that we get 
up a subscription to pay for the freight on 
the instrument, and that we put it in the 
saloon, where Howard Freke can discourse 
sweet music to us while we take our liquor 
evenings. Those who are in favor of this 
notion, put their dollars in the hat; those 
who are against it, stand aside in a row, 
so that we may know which of the inhabi- 
tants are darned Eastern skunks and which 
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are generous, free-handed, Nevadan gentle- 



men." 



Well, the boys caught on to it with reg- 
ular mining enthusiasm. Joe dropped in a 
dollar, just to start the game, as it were; 
and Wesley Smith, the saloon-keeper, fol- 
lowed with ten, for he saw it meant good 
business for the liquor-trade interest. In a 
quarter of an hour, Joe's idea had panned 
out rich; they'd subscribed enough to dis- 
charge that impossible debt, as it seemed to 
me at first; and they'd handed over the 
money in due form to the Union Pacific 
driver. Then they all joined hands, and 
escorted the piano home to the saloon, where 
it was solemnly opened with proper celebra- 
tion, and installed in the place of honor 
over against the fireplace. Nothing would 
do for the boys after that but I must sit 
down then and there and play them " Hail, 
Columbia." I didn't know the score, to 
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speak of, bnt the boys are never very par- 
ticular about an accompaniment; and when 
I'd finished, they encored it like mad; and 
then I gave them "God save the Queen," 
by way of making an international event of 
it. After that, they stood drinks all round 
to the driver and his men, and voted a feed 
of com to the mules, and solemnly declared 
the piano public property, for the benefit of 
the citizens of Cooper's Pike City. 

At the end of it all, just as the fun of the 
joke was beginning to subside, and the com- 
pany was half -inclined to disperse to its own 
huts, a sudden thought struck Joe, the bar- 
tender. 

"Why, boys," he called out, standing on 
a chair to make himself heard, " it just oc- 
curs to me, we've never pay for this pianny 
itself at all. All we've done is to pay the 
freight of it. We ought to get up another 
subscription to buy the instrument from our 
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talented friend Freke, and present it in per- 
petuity to this city. I reckon you wouldn't 
get a pianny like that for a cent less than 
three hundred dollars." 

I confess I'd never thought of that point 
of view myself. I was so precious glad to 
have got out of my scrape that the value of 
the piano, as an article of merchandise, 
never even occurred to me. 

"Oh, don't mind the cost," said I, getting 
up on another chair in my turn, and grow- 
ing rather red. " That's all right. So far 
as the original price of the thing's con- 
cerned, I don't mind making a free gift of 
it to the city." 

It was my first free gift to the Pike, and 
I felt rather proud of it. 

The boys, however, were too generous to 
take it. They wanted to send round the 
hat again, and subscribe for the purchase. 
Still, I was sort of ashamed to receive their 
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cash, after all their kindness ; so at the end 
of ten minutes* talk we eflfected a compro- 
mise. Wesley Smith, the saloon-keeper, 
had got a corner lot — same where the Cen- 
tral Gas office stands to-day; and he pro- 
posed to throw it in with a month's board 
as payment in full for the grand piano. I 
didn't want to haggle, as between gentle- 
men, so I accepted the offer. I became the 
owner before night of that corner lot, with 
the papers all duly signed, sealed, and de- 
livered ; and that was the beginning, gen- 
tlemen, of the Cooper's Pike manufacturing 
interest. 

Yes, sir, that's so; you've not been mis- 
informed. It was I that gave San Quentin 
Park to the city, and that presented the Free 
Public Library and Museum to the Me- 
chanics* Institute. Oh no, that's nothing. 
I don't look upon it as generosity at all; I 
call it simple justice. You see, it was all 
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luck that started me in life ; I had no more 
right to it than anybody else, by nature; 
and I hold it all now in trust for society. 
Whatever I give ain't exactly what you can 
call a free gift, is it? It's rather in the 
nature of a sort of restitution, don't you see? 
A kind of rendering to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's — giving back the people 
their own, for their own sole use and benefit. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CORNER LOT. 

"We live in deeds, not years ; in thonghts, not breaths, 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 
We shonld count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best." 

-^Philip Bailey. 



V/'OU don't see what that comer lot had 
^ to do with the manufacturing interest 
in the city, don't you? Well, that was 
rather a curious little incident, too. It's 
worth telling; and it's part of the same 
story. It just came about this way, pretty 
much, I take it. 

When the piano was safely housed and 
set up in the Columbia saloon, under Wes. 
Smith's charge, but as public property, the 
boys decided that I ought at least to retain 
the packing-case. A lot of good timber like 
that, ready shaped and planed, was worth 
something on a Pike, I can tell you. And 
as I'd been rather down on my luck lately, 
and the boys liked me because I could play 
them a lively tune, evenings, and looked 
after the two men that were hurt when the 
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roof fell, they volunteered to help me build 
a better hut out of it, on that comer lot of 
three and a half acres. Wesley Smith 
bought the other lot oflf me for an extension 
of the saloon to hold the piano; and the 
boys undertook to raise me a house where 
the rain wouldn't drip through, and to pave 
it well with rubble from the diggings. 

Why, yes, we built the house ; and though 
it's me that says it, as oughtn't to say it, a 
tidier hut you never saw in any new dig- 
gings. We were all rather proud of that 
hut, as a specimen of Nevadan architecture. 
The evening it was finished, I invited as 
many of the boys as could get in to partake 
of square drinks all round, on the strength 
of my week's work as a help at the crush- 
ing. The boys turned up, you may be 
sure, in full force, and my one room was 
packed as tight as the four walls could hold, 
so that some of us actually bulged out of the 
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window. But we had a high old time of it 
for all that, singing and jollifying, till the 
room got so hot we could hardly stand it. 

"There's a precious queer smell in this 
hut," one of the boys said at last, sniffing 
up a little high-toned ; " seems to me, Freke, 
there must be something or other gone 
wrong with your main drainage." 

Well, I laughed at that, for, of course, 
drainage of any sort was an idea we hadn't 
struck as yet on the Pike ; but, just to make 
things pleasant, and keep up the joke, I 
answered naturally, "No, it isn't drains, 
Pete; it's a leakage in the gas-pipes you 
smell, I fancy." 

" By George !" says Pete, sniffing the air 
again, " now you come to say the word, I 
believe it is gas I smell. The gas is most 
certainly escaping somewhere." 

As he spoke, every man- Jack of us held 
his nose in the air, and sniffed instinctively 
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after him. I can see it now : such a picture 
of aristocratic high-sniffing noses, all poised 
in a row, prospecting around, and all criti- 
cally investigating, you never saw in your 
bom days. It was a thing to remember. 
And well may I remember it. Then we all 
of us turned, and looked at one another with 
blank faces of surprise. There was no 
denying it. We couldn't say what tricks 
the boys might have been playing us. But 
there, in that one-horse town of cheap kero- 
sene lamps, and dear at that, as clear as the 
human nose could tell us, I assure you, gen- 
tlemen, the gas was escaping. 

Joe Ashley, the bartender, was the first 
to speak. "Yes, sir. It's gas, and no mis- 
take," he said, looking scared, for we all of 
us felt there was something mysterious and 
just a wee bit uncanny about it. 

"The march of intellect's something 
reeley surprising," Pete put iUj^ looking 
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around. "Last week it was a pianny. 
The week afore, it was mails. This week, 
it's gas-works." 

But most of us were a good deal too thun- 
derstruck by that time for joking. We took 
the thing seriously. You see, in those days, 
we were hardly prepared for miracles to 
take place in the nineteenth century. We'd 
been taught that the age of miracles was 
past. I went down on my hands and knees, 
and began to examine the floor narrowly, 
having a vague sort of notion, don't you 
understand, that the gas-pipes would natur- 
ally run underground, as they always do in 
civilized countries. In a minute, sure 
enough, I detected the leak. A tiny jet of 
gas was forcing itself up through a hole in 
the floor, as distinct as ever you smelt a 
leakage of gas in a London lodging-house. 

I struck a match, and lighted the jet. It 
burnt cl^ar an.d beautiful, with a full bright 
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flame, as fine as ever you saw in a London 
burner. 

We looked at one another, and never said 
a word. When I read in Keats afterwards 
about Cortez and his men, " Silent, upon a 
peak in Darien,*' it brought back to me ex- 
actly how we all looked at one another at the 
moment of that discovery. 

We'd none of us ever heard of natural 
gas before : it was a new thing then ; but in 
a second, we all took in the importance of 
the find. We'd struck it rich; of that we 
felt certain. The boys began prodding 
with knives and sticks all over the floor, 
and poking a match to the jets ; and where- 
ever they prodded the gas came out, a burst 
of it at once, till the hut was a perfect 
Fourth of July illumination. The fact was, 
all that lot, and many another lot in Cooper's 
Pike, was a natural gas reservoir. But no- 
body'd happened to build before on one of 
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the spots where the gas oozed out ; and as 
long as it oozed in the open air, it was so 
slight a quantity, for the most part, that you 
never perceived it. If it hadn't been for 
the accident of nay sticking my hut above a 
small vent, and filling my room so full of 
people that night that we got half suffo- 
cated, I don't suppose the gas would ever 
have been discovered, and Cooper's Pike 
would still be a town of some two hundred 
inhabitants. 

As it was, however, we rose to the situa- 
tion. We began prospecting at once. We 
found the best outlets were on my corner 
lot, though there were others in other parts 
of the city almost as good ; and before the 
week was out we had to exploit them. 
Nothing like it was ever seen even here in 
the West. The capital was subscribed like 
water, and in rather less than no time the 
Cooper's Pike Natural Gas Supply Associa- 
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tion, of which I am president, was ready to 
supply families or commercial firms with 
gas in any quantities at reasonable rates; 
f pr cooking, lighting, house-warming, smelt- 
ing, engineering, mining, and manufactur- 
ing purposes. So rapid a revolution you 
never saw. In three months our popula- 
tion numbered five thousand souls, and 
Main Street had already the airs and graces 
of a fashionable city. 

You see, we made the gas do just every- 
thing. It does just everything still. It 
lights the house, it cooks the dinner, it 
warms the parlor, it turns the mill, it heats 
the engine-boiler, it crushes the ore, it 
works the factory, and it runs the mayor 
and town council bodily. There's nothing 
on earth done in this city to-day but, if you 
look into it closely, the natural gas does it. 
We base ourselves entirely on natural gas. 
If the gas were to go out, we'd go out likq 
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a candle. The city arms are three gas taps, 
proper, on a field, vert; and the motto runs, 
"With it, we stand; without it, we totter." 

So, after all, I owed everything in the 
end to my dear old mater's blunder about 
the grand piano. If it hadn't been for that, 
I should never have owned the corner lot, 
and never have become president of the 
Cooper's Pike Natural Gas Supply Associa- 
tion. 

Of course I grew to be rich, Western 
fashion, right off. Without an effort of my 
own, the money began to tumble in bewil- 
deringly. That's why I say I owe it all to 
the public. Not but what I manage to live 
comfortably on it myself too. I allow my- 
self a trifle for the trouble of management. 
I bought a new lot, right here where we sit, 
and fixed up a house on it — not the one you 
see, but its respectable predecessor; for 
naturally I've gone on getting richer and 
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richer ever since, as the city developed. 
Still, even the first house was a very con- 
venient one, and I found myself at once a 
person of great importance in Nevada gen- 
erally. 

The next twelve months were a time of 
wonders. It isn't often, even on the Pacific 
slope, that a city has grown up by magic 
like this one. But here, you see, we had 
the gas laid on to do the work for us auto- 
matically, and all we needed was the hands 
and brains to guide and direct it. The gas 
quarried the stone for us, and worked the 
drills, and hoisted the cranes, and drove the 
traction engines ; and within the year Main 
Street had a frontage of fine stone-built 
stores, and the stakes at the side had de- 
veloped by a sort of Arabian Nights method 
into broad avenues of handsome residences 
fit for respectable and cultured families. 
There was society in the Pike, now, there 
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was positively society. Ladies with chil- 
dren drove in their own buggies down the 
new-made roads. A railroad connected ns 
with Carson City, and another joined the 
North California line by Santander Junction. 
There was every convenience and comfort 
of life, except civilized fields and farms 
about us. And I was myself the richest 
man, by a long chalk, in the whole com- 
munity. I bossed the Pike ; that's the long 
and short of it. 

One little event happened, however, be- 
fore I made my journey to San Francisco — 
the journey that turned my hair white — 
which I think I ought to tell you about, be- 
cause it has some bearing, in a way, upon 
the rest of my story. One day, about six 
weeks after the discovery of gas, while I was 
up to my eyes in business, arranging for the 
laying down of our main supply pipes — for 
we began from the very first on the large 
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scale with the definite idea that Cooper's 
Pike was to be a live city — who should 
break into my office but Joe Ashley, the 
bartender, his eyes bloodshot, his cheeks 
pale, and his whole face looking very much 
as if he'd made a night of it, the evening 
before, to very bad purpose. The poor fel- 
low seemed almost as if he would burst out 
crying before my very face. 

"Hallo, Joe," says I; "why, what on 
earth's the matter, man?" 

"Drink, Mr. Freke, sir," says he. 
"Drink. Drink. Drink. That's just 
about the name of it." 

"How so?" I asked, sympathizing, for I 
was sorry for Joe. 

" Well, I met a few friends at the saloon 
last night," Joe said, making a clean breast 
of it, and looking very penitent. "And I 
got precious lively. But that's not the 
worst of it. One of them friends must 
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have been a bad lot, for there's fifty dollars 
missing from the till this morning — I don't 
know how; and I've got the sack; and I'm 
oflf to Frisco." 

"Fifty dollars," I said, pulling out my 
purse. " Now, Joe, you can't go and leave 
the till fifty dollars short, can you? Take 
this, old fellow, and settle up with the 
governor," says I, "and then come back 
and have dinner with me, and we'll talk 
things over." 

For Joe was a Very good fellow at bottom, 
in spite of his small failing; and I could 
never forget it was he who'd laid the foun- 
dation of my own fortunes, by getting up 
the subscription to pay the piano freight. 

Well, off Joe went, taking his money like 
a man — it isn't every one that knows how 
to accept a favor gracefully, I can tell you 
— and by and by he came back and talked 
things over; and I spoke to him like a 
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father about going to San Francisco. 
You've no idea what a lot of moral dignity 
I developed all at once, on the strength of 
being president of the Natural Gas Supply 
Association. You see, people always think 
there's something extremely moral in the 
possession of capital. Joe listened to my 
preaching as if I'd been twenty years his 
senior, instead of being a young fellow just 
out of his teens. "And now, Joe," I said, 
"before you go from this, you've just got 
to sign a little paper for me, if you please, 
will you?" 

"What is it?" said Joe, looking at it 
rather hard. " Note of hand for fifty?" 

"No, no," says I. "Note of hand be 
blowed! Not that, my friend. Total ab- 
stinence pledge for three years certain." 

"Will you sign it yourself?" says Joe, 
drawing back. 

''li.you will," I answered. And I took 
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up a pen, and signed right there. And for 
three years, gentlemen, just for the sake of 
example, never a drop of liquor passed my 
teeth, I can promise you. 

"Well, I ain't going to be licked by a 
boy like you," Joe said, examining my sig- 
nature with a sort of admiring interest. 
"You're a plucky one, you are. If }^ou can 
stand the chaflf you'll get from the boys, 
why, I ought to be able to stand it, I reckon. 
Here goes," said Joe; and he took up the 
pen; and for three years after that, you 
may be sure, he never touched another 
glass of old Bourbon. 

"Now, if you go to San Francisco," I 
said, putting on a sort of patronizing air, 
"don't you know, you'll want a trifle to 
start you in life. You're a good fellow, 
Joe, and you did me a good turn when I 
needed one badly. There's two hundred 
dollars, United States gold. You keep that 
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safe. And mind, when it's gone, if you 
can't get work, there's plenty more any day 
where that lot came from." 

For the natural gas had worked such an 
instantaneous revolution in my financial 
position that a couple of hundred dollars 
was less to me than twenty cents would 
have been six weeks before, you may be 
sure. And I rather liked parading my new- 
made wealth to Joe, I fancy. 

Joe looked at it twice, and then he looked 
at me. "Mr. Freke," he said, "you're a 
brick, you are. I'll never touch another 
drop again as long as I live; and I'll work 
like a horse till I've paid you back this. 
And if ever there's anything I can do to 
help you, you count on me, sir, and I'll try 
my best for you." 

And sure enough, Joe was as good as his 
word. He went down to San Francisco, 
and there he got employment (partly by 
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the aid of a recommendation from me, for, 
you see, I was beginning to be a somebody 
on the Pacific slope already) as a clerk in 

P the Pacific Steam Navigation Company's 

service. And before three months were 
out, he'd sent me back the two hundred and 
fifty dollars. United States gold, never hav- 
ing had occasion to touch the two hundred 
I lent him at all, and having saved the fifty 
out of his weekly wages. I call that most 

r honorable of Joe Ashley, gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise." 

—Longfellow. 



^ 



fJOW about Edith, do you say, mean- 
^ ^ while? Well, gentlemen, I didn't like 
to drag in a lady's name more than I could 
help in a billiard-room conversation ; but if 
you ask me point-blank and you will have 
the truth about it, why, I don't mind con- 
fessing to you that all this time I'd been 
writing by every Pacific mail, as regular as 
clockwork, to Edith Deverel, and keeping 
as straight, for Edith's sake, as any young 
fellow can hope to do on a new mining 
station. The means of grace aren't largely 
developed, as a rule, in a Pacific settlement. 
I saw a good deal of the boys, of course, 
but, as far as I could, I held myself aloof 
from drink or play ; and after I signed the 
pledge, to encourage poor Joe, why, I kept 
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up the dignity of President of the Gas As- 
sociation by never going near the Columbia 
saloon at all, by day or by night, and by 
putting on my best London clothes every 
Sunday morning, which was the nearest ap- 
proach to divine service we could manage 
at the Pike, till the first Methodist minister 
came over from Carson to run a congrega- 
tion. I don't want to talk sentiment, that's 
not my line; but if you think there was 
ever a minute of the day when Edith was 
out of my mind, or when thoughts of what 
Edith would have wished me to do didn't 
influence my conduct, why, all I can say 
is, you've got a less vivid recollection than 
I have of what sort of a chap I was when I 
first set up to run the Cooper's Pike Natural 
Gas Association. 

It was a full year, however, before I 
thought we'd got things ship-shape enough 
at the Pike to make it possible for me to ask 
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such a lady as Edith to come over as an 
elevating and refining influence on Nevadan 
society. At the end of that time, there 
were several high-toned families settled in 
the city whom 1 wouldn't be ashamed to 
introduce to my wife; and the sidewalks 
were beginning to be fit for the sole of 
Edith's foot to tread upon. So I wrote and 
asked her if she'd redeem her pledge, and 
make me a long sight happier than I could 
possibly tell her (without exceeding half an 
ounce) in a twenty-five cent letter. In 
order to explain things a bit at the same 
time, I also wrote to her respected papa, 
informing him that I was now the president 
of the Cooper's Pike Natural Gas Associa- 
tion, and that if he wanted anything reason- 
able in the way of settlements, my solicitor 
would be glad to arrange matters with him 
on what I trusted would be a mutually sat- 
isfactory basis. Edith herself never hesi- 
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tated for a moment; I knew she wouldn't; 
and, what was odder still, her papa accepted 
my financial proposals in the same liberal 
spirit in which they were intended. I took 
it kindly of him that he was willing to en- 
trust me with Edith. 

So I arranged that my bride was to come 
over in the next Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company's packet from Yokohama for San 
Francisco ; and I determined to go down to 
the Golden Gate myself to meet her in port 
on her first arrival. It was agreed that she 
should go, immediately she landed, to the 
house of a lady in San Francisco who knew 
her father; and from there she was to be 
married at the earliest possible date, at the 
First Episcopal Church in Madison Street, 
and go up country with me straight to her 
new location. 

Two days before the vessel was due in 
port, I started oflE by our new railway line 
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via Carson City, en route for the Califomian 
capital. 

Now, although we were in daily business 
communication with the coast, I had never 
myself been in San Francisco before; and 
it was a real treat to me, I can tell you, 
after eighteen months of bustle and hurry 
in our mushroom Pike, with its cranes and 
its derricks, to find myself in a civilized 
town once more, and to feel I was again in 
touch with old-world culture. So to fill up 
the time before Edith arrived, I began to 
hunt about over the sights of the city. 

The first thing I did, however, on arriv- 
ing at the Palace Hotel, where I put up my 
traps, was to go down to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company's bureau to have a chat 
with Joe Ashley, the former bartender. 

Such a respectable man as Joe'd de- 
veloped into, under the joint influence of 
teetotalism and the San Francisco air, you'll 
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hardly imagine unless you could have seen 
him. I tell you, that man wore a black 
coat, and was courting a young lady in an 
up-town book-store who'd have done credit 
at the head of any merchant's table on the 
Pacific seaboard. It did my heart good to 
see how nicely he was prospering. 

Joe gave my hand such a wring as would 
have made a good many Englishmen cry 
out; but I knew it was well meant, and I 
thanked him with tears of gratitude in my 
eyes. Perhaps they weren't altogether 
gratitude either; I'm not quite clear about 
that; but anyhow they were tears, and 
that's the main thing, isn't it? He told me 
the Sacramento^ that Edith was coming by, 
claimed to be the fastest steamer on the 
Japan line, and she might be in, perhaps, 
that very evening. Or perhaps she 
mightn't. But she'd be telegraphed up, 
anyhow, four hours in advance, from the 
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Farallone Islands, where they always signal 
all approaching vessels. As soon as ever 
the telegram announcing that she*d passed 
the lighthouse came safe to hand, Joe 
promised to send a messenger up to my 
hotel right away with the news, so that Fd 
have ample time to put on my store clothes 
and come down and meet Edith. 

That night I went out and had a peep at 
Chinatown. I went the usual round of 
the Chinese theatre, and the gambling 
hells, and the hideous dens where the yel- 
low men poison themselves with fumes of 
opium. But I won't describe them all; 
they've nothing particular to do with my 
story. For it wasn't that night that turned 
my hair gray ; not so bad as thiat ; it was 
the night after. It takes more than China- 
town, a good deal, to turn my hair white, I 
can promise you that; though Chinatown's 
enough to make it stand on end, if you've 
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never been here. I may be prejudiced, but 
I don't know how it is, I never do take to 
the Chinese somehow. 

However, I never went to bed that night. 
I was too much on the lookout for Edith's 
arrival. Every hour, I expected to receive 
a note from Joe Ashley announcing that the 
Sacramento was now in sight ; so even after 
I got home from that horrible sink of filth 
and iniquity I sat and read, dozing at times 
in my chair, and strolling out now and 
again into the well-lighted streets, just to 
keep myself from dropping off and forget- 
ting about the steamer. 

It was a tedious night, and I was tired 
with travelling. 

Morning dawned at last, and no news of 
the Sacramento. About eight o'clock, after 
a hasty breakfast, I went down to the 
bureau and saw Joe once more. He told 
me there was now no chance of the ship 
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coming alongside before noon at the earli- 
est, so I might go out again and spend the 
morning, if I liked, in seeing the sights of 
San Francisco. 

Once or twice in the course of the day I 
called in again at the oflBce, but always with 
the same stereotyped result: ''Sacramento 
not yet telegraphed from the Farallone 
Islands. At least four hours before she 
arrives in harbor." 

To get rid of the day, therefore, I went a 
regular round of the San Francisco lions. I 
drove through the Golden Gate Park; I 
walked in the Plaza; I inspected the Uni- 
versity; I tramped along miles of church 
aisles of every denomination, till I was foot- 
sore and weary with my needless exertions. 
In the afternoon I hired a hack, and went 
down for an excursion by a fine boulevard 
to the Cliflf House, where I sat on the ve- 
randa and watched the sea-lions on Seal 
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Rock basking in the sun or wriggling over 
the crags with their discordant barks, right 
in front of the seats in that fashionable 
restaurant. But all these sights gave me 
very little satisfaction. By four o'clock I 
was back in Market Street again, only to 
receive that one invariable answer: Sacra- 
mento not yet cabled ; call again for news in 
three or four hours.*' 

"What else is there," I said to Joe, with 
a despairing yawn, for I was beginning to 
get tired, " worth a fellow's going to see in 
this great, overgrown city?" 

"Well, I guess," said Joe, "there ain't 
anything much, now you've done China- 
town, and gone through the Parks; but 
you might put in an hour, perhaps, at our 
Madame Tussaud's." 

"What! you don't mean to say," I cried, 
"there's a Madame Tussaud's here in San 
Francisco?" 
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"Well, that ain't exactly its oflficial 
name," Joe answered: "we only call it that 
for short, don't you see? Its regular title 
is the Central Metropolitan Califomian 
Plastographic Museum, for blending amuse- 
ment and instruction in the education of 
the masses." 

"That's a good word, Plastographic," I 
said, "if it's in the right place, of course; 
but whereabouts does the Metropolitan Cali- 
fomian Museum hang out?" 

" Comer of Washington and Pacific, " says 
Joe: "eight blocks down. You can't miss 
your way, and the poster at the door's as 
big as the City Hall, almost." 

"What's the damage?" said I. 

"A quarter," said Joe; "and extra for 
the murderers. But there's a guillotine 
there that's real fine for the money." 

Well, I never was what you could call an 
enthusiastic devotee of waxworks at any 
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time; they don't come up to my idea of art, 
like the Romneys in my grandfather's din- 
ing-room in Devonshire; and I was tired 
enough now not to go out of my way if 
Mont Blanc, Niagara Falls, the Piazza of 
St. Mark's, and the Kamak Temples had 
all been on view at once round the nearest 
comer ; but somehow, I felt as if I must do 
something by way of working off my sup- 
pressed excitement^ so, just to pass the 
time, I took the next street-car that came 
along, and dropped myself down comer of 
Washington and Pacific, as Joe directed. 

The San Francisco Madame Tussaud's 
was absurdly like the dear old exhibition 
that used to hang out in Baker Street when 
I was in London (I'm told it's been moved 
since, with the progress of thought in the 
old country, to the Marylebone Road — ah, 
dear, what changes !) — of course with a dis- 
tinct American flavor thrown in as well; 
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George Washington, and Henry Clay, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shaking 
hands with the President, as a set-off to the 
late Emperor of the French in his corona- 
tion robes, and the royal family playing 
hunt-the-slipper in the drawing-room at 
Windsor — but on the whole about as much 
alike in its main features as you expect 
everything to be nowadays all the world 
over. There was a Chamber of Horrors, 
too, as Joe had told me, for which you paid 
an extra quarter; and there you could see 
Junius Brutus Booth in the act of assas- 
sinating Abraham Lincoln; as well as 
Guiteau on trial for his life, after shooting 
a pasty-faced Garfield in wax at the other 
end of the raised exhibition platform. 
There was the usual display of intelligent 
poisoners, and rascally doctors, and ladies 
who had anticipated their husband's life- 
policies, and gentlemen who, being unable 
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to marry a couple of wives abreast, had 
tried to manage it single file by getting off 
with the old love and on with the new by 
the agency of a gentle dose of arsenic or 
antimony. Altogether, a rather depressing 
spectacle for a man who*d been up in China- 
town all the night before, and was just 
waiting for his bride to arrive by steamer 
from Yokohama. 

The most interesting feature in the entire 
exhibition, however, was the attendant or 
demonstrator, who accompanied visitors 
round the Chamber of Horrors, and ex- 
plained the various groups, their crimes 
and punishments, with profound gusto. 
He was a connoissetir in modes of death, 
and his graphic descriptions would have 
made the fortune of any penny dreadful. 
But what gave him novelty was the fact 
that he was a Chinaman^ a genuine Celestial 
in a yellow silk robe and a long pigtail; and 
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that he descanted on the nature and deeds 
of the various criminals with perfect assur- 
ance in the most lovely dialect of pigeon 
English. At first he merely amused and 
interested me, that man; I took him as a 
study of Oriental character ; I had no idea 
how soon he was to interweave himself in 
fixed colors into the most awful incident in 
my whole career. Well, yes, gentlemen, 
you're about right there. I'm coming at 
last in this long yam of mine to what it 
actually was that turned my hair white. 

And you aren't far wrong when you say 
that that yellow-faced Mongolian had a 
good deal to do with it. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ll SING, THE SHOWMAN. 

'^The voyage through life is various found. 

The wind is seldom fair ; 
Though to the straits of pleasure bound. 

Too oft we touch at care. 
Impervious danger we explore ; 

False friends, some faithless she : 
Pirates and sharks are found ashore 

As often as at sea." 

— DiBDIN. 



f^E was a wonderful chap, that Chinaman, 
and he spoke a wonderful lingo. 
"Here see Mista Guiteau, Melican gentle- 
man, allee samee like him shoot Plesident 
Gahfield with loaded levolver at depot of 
Baltimoree and Potomah Lailway. Plesi- 
dent stand at ease on platform, allee likee 
so; Guiteau comee up, dlaw first-chop 
pistol ; shootee Plesident. Plesident fallee ; 
plenty blood jump out; blood flow down 
likee water on platform !" Then he smiled 
a broad smile of supreme content. He 
leered at the victim. The contemplation 
of the shot, and the wax blood on the floor, 
seemed to afford to his mind the supremest 
satisfaction. I may be prejudiced, but, as 
I said just now, I never did care for these 
yellow-faced Chinamen. 
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He would pass on to the next. "Here 
Missee Bland, Melican lady, poison joss- 
pigeon man," that's Chinatown for a par- 
son, you know; "because he no love her 
allee samee like she love him — no want to 
marry her. That not good murder. No 
use for waxwork. No makee blood. Not 
muchee for see. Good waxwork murder 
makee much blood. Fall out on floor. 
Melican gentleman likee see plenty blood 
when he come visit waxwork. So much 
more blood, so much more Melican gentle- 
man give cash to Chinaman." 

He was about right as to the prevailing 
taste, I don't doubt; but the stolid, cold- 
blooded. Celestial way in which he gloated 
over it all was something truly ridiculous, 
and yet awful too. I followed him about 
just for the mere curiosity of hearing how 
he regarded things. He was a study in 
character, and as such he interested me. 
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But the thing in the whole exhibition 
that seemed to afford him the profoundest 
delight was the inevitable working-model 
of a French guillotine. So fine and so real- 
istic a guillotine I had never seen before. 
On its block lay a waxwork gentleman in 
eighteenth-century dress, supposed to rep- 
resent King Louis the Sixteenth in the 
very act of having his head cut off. Noth- 
ing could be more ingenious than the work- 
ing of this model. The head was joined to 
the shoulders by a coat of wax ; and if the 
party in the chamber chose to subscribe five 
dollars between them, they could see the 
king actually decapitated before their very 
eyes for that trifle. The money was soon 
raised, and then the Chinaman, with infinite 
glee, proceeded to draw the bolt, and let the 
axe fall on the unfortunate monarch. I 
never in my life saw anything more hid- 
eous. *" Why, there's blood in it I" I cried. 
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Medical student as I had been, the horrible 
realism of the thing fairly took my breath 
away. 

Li Sing smiled. "Yes, leal blood," he 
answered. "Plenty blood spurt out, allee 
samee likee Li Sing leally cut him head 
oflF." 

And then he explained it to me. The 
head, neck, and trunk, it seemed, were 
filled with blood, real bullock's blood, "put 
in flesh every morning;" it was Li Sing's 
business to fill it again, and remake the 
neck with wax after every performance. 
When the axe fell, it cut the head off clean, 
and at the same time touched projecting 
springs on either side, which released the 
imprisoned blood by atmospheric pressure. 
The effect was ghastly and life-like in the 
extreme — or, perhaps, I ought rather to 
have said death-like. You could almost 
believe it was a real person being exe- 
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cuted under your eyes ; I know the sight 
just turned me sick with horror. 

And yet Li Sing himself exercised a 
curious fascination over me for all that. 
His delight in this hideous performance was 
so unmixed, and his face so impassive 
withal, while he gazed and gloated, that I 
couldn't help loitering behind after the rest 
had gone to have a bit of a talk with him. 
By way of facilitating the interchange 
of ideas, I gave him a dollar, which he 
pocketed at once with many fervent expres- 
sions of Oriental gratitude. I understood 
him to wish that my great- great-grand- 
father might be ennobled for this munifi- 
cent deed, and that my remoter ancestors 
might each receive a step up in the table of 
precedence in their existing place of celes- 
tial residence. 

"Melican gentleman lookee tired," Li 
Sing said, after a while, observing how I 
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leaned on my stick for support. " Melican 
gentleman no wantee sittee?" 

"I'm not an American," I said in reply. 
" I'm an Englishman, from over the sea, a 
stranger in San Francisco. But I shouldn't 
mind sitting down for a minute or two, if 
you've got a stool handy." 

Li Sing looked at me hard; after which 
(as it was almost closing time) he pushed 
Guiteau on his trial unceremoniously from 
his place, and handed me the chair in which 
the waxwork murderer had been peacefully 
seated. It was a very comfortable chair in- 
deed, for a prisoner at the bar, and I sank 
into it most agreeably. " You no know no- 
body in Flisco, then. Englishman?" he in- 
quired with curiosity. 

"No, nobody," I answered. "I'm just 
down on a visit. Not been long in 
America. I go back to-morrow. But I 
had an hour to spare this afternoon, and I 
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didn't know what to do with it, so I just 
strolled in casually to see the waxworks." 

Li Sing seemed interested. " Waxworks 
velly good,'* he said. "Guillotine velly 
good. Allee samee likee leally cut head 
oflf. English gentleman takee cup of tea? 
Waitee to see Li Sing clean up guillotine 
and puttee back head again?" 

It was a hateful sight, and yet I was very 
tired. And I was still English enough for 
the promise of a cup of tea to appeal to all 
the profoundest sentiments and sympathies 
of my nature. I nodded assent. I was dis- 
tinctly sleepy. A cup of tea would help to 
wake me up. And then I must go down to 
the bureau once more and inquire whether 
they'd cabled the Sacramento yet. 

Li Sing went off to fetch the tea and tea- 
pot. He was in high spirits for a China- 
man. He brewed the mixture under my 
eyes with a little spirit-lamp. Of that I 
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was glad, for after what I'd seen of China- 
town the evening before, I rather sus- 
pected Chinese cleanliness. But nothing 
could be nicer or neater than Li Sing's five- 
o'clock-tea arrangements. He had a pretty 
little porcelain pot, and two dainty cups of 
Oriental red ; and he poured out the liquor 
steaming, with cream and sugar as a con- 
cession to my Western tastes ; and I confess, 
better or more stimulating tea than that I 
never drank, and never shall, I fancy. 

However, I was so drowsy even before I 
drank the tea that I could hardly keep my 
eyes open while he completed his arrange- 
ments. Once or twice, indeed, my head 
dropped back listlessly in Guiteau's chair; 
and once or twice I woke again with a start, 
to see myself confronted by Marat in his 
bath, with Charlotte Corday, as pale as 
death, in the -act of sticking a cheap Pitts- 
burg knife into him. And after the tea, 
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strange to say, I felt sleepier still; so 
sleepy, that in less than ten minutes Fd 
dozed off altogether, and was conscious of 
nothing more in the room around me, ex- 
cept a vague sense that I was sleeping in 
the midst of a conclave of murderers. 

My sleep, however, wasn't unbroken by 
appropriate dreams. I slept heavily, al- 
most as if I had been drugged ; but I was 
dimly conscious for all that, through a haze 
of memory, of a sort of hideous nightmare 
that kept me strained and attentive. I im- 
agined I was a slave on the middle passage. 
My hands and feet were bound with chains ; 
my arms were tied ; somebody was tugging 
away hard at the fetters that clanked on my 
ankles. A growing discomfort seemed to 
oppress my limbs. I was sitting cramped 
in a row with a dozen others. But whiffs 
of Chinatown seemed to intervene as well. 

There was an odor as of opium ; while the 
6 
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gangs of slaves on either hand were, not 
black, but yellow. And up and down 
through the human mass that thronged the 
stifling hold in which I gasped for breath, 
Li Sing, the Chinaman, moved bland and 
impassive, casting a phlegmatic glance to 
right and left as he paced the floor, and 
murmuring to himself in his broken pigeon 
English, "Good, good; velly good; makee 
plenty blood ; makee plenty kill for Melican 
gentlemen." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE JAWS OF DEATH IN REAL EARNEST. 

"Shadows are trailing, 
My heart is bewailing, 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell." 

— Longfellow. 



D Y AND BY, I was aware of a trickling of 
water over my feverish brow, and a 

movement of air about my burning throat. 
I was gasping and ill : my tongue was dry, 
and my head aching. I opened my eyes 
slowly; I stared around me with a start. 
Li Sing was fanning me with a fan, and 
applying eau-de-Cologne to my aching fore- 
head with a wet towel. 

No more than that seemed clear to me at 

» 

first. I was merely aware of an unpleasant 
sensation of coming to, much as I have 
since felt it after having a tooth drawn 
under gas at a modem dentist's. 

I raised my eyes feebly, and saw Lucrezia 
Borgia smiling down upon me from her 
sallow pallid bust, and Mrs. Bates, the 
murderess, preparing to stab her sleeping 
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victim. In a minute more, I remembered 
where I was and recognized that for some 
hours at least I must have been sleeping 
heavily. It was pitch-dark without, and 
the Chamber of Horrors was lighted up 
within by a single kerosene lamp, which 
just suflBced to throw a ray of visible gloom 
upon the distorted faces of all those waxen 
murderers. A terrible fear seized upon me 
that the Sacramento might by this time have 
really come in, and that Edith might have 
found herself, on her landing, alone among 
strangers. 

I put my hand into my pocket to feel for 
my watch ; or at least, I tried to ; but to my 
utter surprise I discovered I couldn't move 
a joint of my arm. Was this rheumatism 
or paralysis ? I gave a mad wrench. Great 
heavens! what could it mean? Ah, gentle- 
men, you may stare. My arms and legs 
were tied! Tied with a stout new rope, 
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that confined me to the chair. I was bound 
hand and foot in Guiteau's seat, unable to 
move a muscle for my own deliverance. 

"What does it mean, you scoundrel?" I 
burst out, the sense of my helplessness just 
beginning to dawn upon me. " How dare 
you attempt " 

But before I could get another word out, 
Li Sing had stepped behind me with dex- 
terous rapidity, and, quicker than I knew 
what was happening, slipped something 
adroitly into my mouth between my open 
teeth — something that prevented me from 
uttering a single cry or sound, and that no 
struggling on earth could ever avail me to 
get rid of. I recognized in a moment that 
it was a cunningly devised mechanical gag 
with india-rubber adjustments, like those 
that are used for gagging the mouths of 
guillotined criminals. It formed part of 
the apparatus of that hideous show, and Li 
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Sing had shown it to us the afternoon be- 
fore with all the other paraphernalia of his 
hateful exhibition. 

As soon as it was fitted on, and I sat 
there, helpless and speechless, but trem- 
bling all over with rage, Li Sing stepped 
back a couple of paces deliberately, and 
cast an admiring glance at his own careful 
preparations. "English gentleman, don't 
be afraid," he said, in his horrible jargon. 
" Li Sing only tly little piecey expeliment. 
English gentleman makee dollar present to 
Li Sing. Li Sing go out buy piecey lope 
while gentleman sleepie, and tie up lope 
lound English gentleman." 

He smiled a bland smile of infantile de- 
light at his own cleverness as he said it. 
But his words appalled me. The scoundrel 
had used my own dollar that I gave him, to 
buy the rope with which he had bound me 
hand and foot in the murderer's chair there. 
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Then it dawned upon me slowly that he 
must have hocussed my tea, and kept me 
asleep there on purpose while he bought 
the rope and bound me. 

I don't know whether the Chinaman read 
this suspicion in my angry eyes, but at any 
rate he looked me back in the face, and 
answered me almost as if I had spoken to 
him. "Yes, English gentleman," he said, 
gazing across at me pensively from those 
mild almond eyes of his, "Li Sing burn 
piecey opium in the loom while gentleman 
sit and wait for tea. Li Sing put piecey 
Indian hemp in tea-pot. Indian hemp 
velly good for makee gentleman sleep. 
Indian hemp bling plenty dleam. Li Sing 
go out and buy piecey lope to tie gentle- 
man up while gentleman sleep there.'* 
And he laughed musically. 

A cold thrill of horror coursed through 
my bones. I realized in a flash the full 
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awfulness of the situation. The impassive, 
phlegmatic, pitiless yellow man had me 
wholly at his mercy, and could murder me, 
if he chose, with no more compunction 
than you or I would show at crushing a 
cockroach. 

The very deliberateness with which he 
spoke and moved had something inhuman 
in its crawling cruelty. He toyed with 
death as a cat toys with a mouse. He 
played with his victim, with a smile on his 
face, as a boy plays with a frog while he 
mangles it mercilessly. 

I may be prejudiced, gentleman, as I said 
before, but somehow, I can never quite 
trust those yellow-faced Chinamen. 

Presently, he disappeared for a moment, 
and then came back with a bucket of water. 
He laid it by the side of the guillotine, and 
worked the knife up and down in the 
groove to see if it went smoothly without a 
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hitch anywhere. After that, he sat down 
on a stool before me, like a man who has 
plenty of time to spare, and needn't hurry 
himself. I knew now he had awaked me 
and refreshed me with eau-de-Cologne in 
order that he might enjoy the full delight 
of watching my helpless misery. He 
looked at me close, not savagely, but good- 
humoredly (which was ten thousand times 
worse), and smiled once more that bland, 
infantile smile ; " Li Sing workee guillotine 
evelly day," he said slowly and very dis- 
tinctly, watching my face as he spoke, to 
see if it twitched : " Li Sing makee plenty 
blood flow; but never blood from living 
Melican gentleman. Allee time, Li Sing 
want to see how guillotine workee on liv- 
ing man. To-day, English gentleman 
come see Li Sing ; talkee Li Sing in loom ; 
tellee Li Sing him stlanger in Flisco. Li 
Sing tinkee, this good time for tly piecey 
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expeliment. English gentleman alone; 
English gentleman tired. Makee English 
gentleman go sleepie with Indian hemp in 
Guiteau's chair. Go out buy lope, tie Eng- 
lish gentleman up. Now go cut head off 
English gentleman." 

The stolid joy of blood with which he 
spoke added to the horror and awe of my 
situation. In a moment, a ghastly picture 
rose up before my eyes. I thought of 
Edith, coming alone by night to that 
strange town, and finding when she arrived 
her future husband missing — perhaps even 
learning at once by what horrid fate he had 
died. For her sake, I fervently prayed one 
prayer. If Li Sing killed me, I trusted at 
least he would escape detection. I trusted 
he would destroy every trace of blood. I 
trusted his crime would never be discov- 
ered. I trusted Edith might never know 
the awful truth as to my disappearance. 
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Li Sing looked at me once more, and 
once more he smiled. He seemed to read 
my thoughts with Oriental cunning. 
"Melican judge never find out,** he said, 
shaking his shaved head till the pigtail 
waved behind him. "Li Sing always buy 
bucket of blood evelly day in market. 
Plenty of blood in Li Sing's drain. 
Washee up allee right, makee guillotine 
clean again. Takee body to Chinatown, 
likee Chinaman do. Sendee box to China- 
town cemetelly with body to belley him. 
Chinaman no wantee know what body I 
belly. English gentleman stlanger in 

Flisco; got no fiends. Nobody comee 
askee after English gentleman." 

He told me all his vile scheme cynically, 
just so, with a chuckle of delight. Then 
he rubbed his hands quietly in passive Ce- 
lestial joy. " Tly guillotine at last on live 
gentleman's neck," he said, hugging him- 

687601 A 
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self, with the pleasure of an ideal achieved. 
"See plenty blood lun out; live blood; 
warm, beautiful!'* 

I groaned inwardly. It was all I could 
do. I was tied so tight from head to foot 
that I couldn't move a limb or a finger any 
way. And Edith by this time might be 
looking for me in vain at every hotel in 
San Francisco. 

At last, after he had gloated long enough 
over my helpless condition, the Chinaman 
rose again, and came toward me cautiously. 
He cut with his knife the rope that bound 
me externally to the chair, and unwound it 
by stages. I could see then that he had 
used two pieces of rope, one to tie me 
rigidly from head to foot in a stiff, upright 
position, and the other to bind me to the 
chair, with cramped legs, while he made 
his final preparations for guillotining me. 

As the outer rope was loosed, I made one 
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violent effort to shake myself free; but all 
in vain. Li Sing had done his work far too 
cleverly for that. He was a practised hand, 
for he had been an assistant in a hospital at 
Hongkong, he told me. I couldn't wrig- 
gle a limb half an inch either way under 
those firm close knots of his. 

He lifted me in his arms, all rigid as I 
lay, and carried me over in his arms as one 
might carry a log of cordwood, for I had no 
more power of will or motion. Then he 
laid me down on the platform of the hideous 
machine, and fitted my neck into the hor- 
rible groove. I looked up, and saw the 
hateful knife gleaming over my head. Li 
Sing looked up too, and chuckled to him- 
self audibly. "Plenty blood lun, lun," he 
said. "Velly plitty expeliment. Li Sing 
wantee allee time to see how guillotine 
workee on Melican gentleman." 

No, gentlemen; I tell you, it's not all 
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prejudice. The yellow man is as pitiless as 
Nature herself. He kills, and laughs. He 
tortures, and enjoys it. 

Li Sing stood watching me with my head 
in the groove, in my helpless agony, for 
full five minutes. Evidently, now he had 
gained his heart*s desire at last, he couldn't 
bear to get over the scene too quickly. He 
wanted to drink it in, bit by bit, and taste 
its full flavor by rolling it delicately on his 
mental palate. The five minutes seemed 
to me like a perfect eternity. But I knew 
they were no more, because he took out my 
watch, and held it up visibly before my 
eyes. I saw it pointed to twenty minutes 
past two in the morning. . " Give you five 
minutes," the Chinaman said, with the 
watch in his hand. And then, he counted 
them out with deliberate slowness. "One 
. . . two . . . three . . . four . . . and a 
quarter . • • four and a half . • • four and 
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three-quarters . . . five! And now for the 
expeliment!" 

As he spoke, with stolid, fiendish jojr 
gleaming childishly on his smooth face, he 
clutched at the cord, and gave a hasty pull 
to the weighted machinery. I closed my 
eyes, and knew all was up. I had but one 
last prayer: " Heaven grant that Edith may 
never learn it !" 

How long a time a second seems when 
you're waiting for the axe of a guillotine to 
fall! Slowly, slowly, the awful thing 
slipped down. I heard it slide in the 
groove with incredible deliberateness. I 
waited and wondered, with my eyes closed. 
But as the second lengthened itself out to 
half a minute at least — half an eternity, 
rather — I opened my eyes at last once 
more, and glanced patiently upward. 

Li Sing stood gazing at the knife with a 
disappointed look. And the blade itself, 
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which I had heard sliding slowly downward 
in its groove, and grating against the side, 
stuck in the machine half a yard above me. 

This was unspeakable suspense, in the 
very jaws of death. Why torture me so by 
such delays? Was it chance that had done 
it, or was Li Sing still playing with me? 
Was he trying intentionally to prolong my 
agony? 

But no. Something had surely gone 
wrong with the working of the machine. 
There was a hitch, clearly. Li Sing lifted 
the knife slowly into place once more, and 
examined the weights and pulleys with 
close attention. Then he slid it up and 
down twice or thrice to try it, and felt with 
his hand for any obstruction in the chan- 
nelled groove. At last he appeared to have 
found it. He chuckled to himself once 
more, and stood up on the platform, gazing 
benignly at the knife. All was ready now 
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for the final attempt. At last my awful 
suspense would be ended — by death: and 
in two minutes more I should be free from 
a world that grows such things as these 
yellow-faced Chinamen ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHANCE OF A MINUTE 

"The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight." 

— ^LONGFBLLOW. 



1 X 7HAT did he do then? Well, then, 
^ ^ gentlemen, he adjusted the weights, 
and put my neck back on the block neatly, 
for he'd kicked me aside for a time with nis 
foot while he examined the machinery. He 
kicked me aside carelessly, as if I were a 
log of wood ; but it was hardly a moment to 
stand on ceremony, you'll admit, and I 
didn't insist. In fact, I could neither move 
nor speak, to remonstrate in any way. 

But that wasn't just what I was going to 
tell you next. I've told this story so often 
now, I've got to tell it my own way, or I 
can't get through with it. You see, I've 
been leaving Edith rather in the lurch all 
this time, and natural politeness prompts 
one to return to the lady. Well, this is 
how matters fared with her while I was tied 
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up. Of course I wasn't there to see it all 
myself ; but I tell you as it was told to me 
afterward. 

About eight o'clock that night the Sacra- 
mento was telegraphed from the Farallone 
Islands; and Joe Ashley, who was still on 
duty at the bureau, awaiting the packet — 
sent up a little note at the Palace Hotel, 
where I was staying, and where he ex- 
pected to find me on the lookout for Edith's 
arrival. Four hours later, almost as the 
clock was striking twelve, the vessel came 
to an anchor in the Golden Gate, and pas- 
sengers were allowed to go ashore on the 
tender. 

Now, it was part of Joe's duty, as it hap- 
pened, to see the tender land her mails ; so 
he was down on the wharf, by good luck, 
when Edith arrived there. If he hadn't 
been there. Heaven knows what might have 
happened. He recognized her the moment 
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she came oflf the steamer — for he'd seen 
her photograph hanging up in my hut at 
Cooper's Pike here — so he touched his hat, 
and went up to her like a friend. "Miss 
Deverel, I believe?" says Joe. 

And Edith nodded. 

"Well, Mr. Freke's somewhere about on 
the lookout for you, miss," Joe said, 
politely, for he was always a gentleman. 
"Confounded odd thing he ain't here to the 
fore. He was up all night yesterday, wait- 
ing for you to arrive ; and I sent him word 
to his hotel when the Sacramento was cabled 
from the Farallone Light, so he's sure to 
be loafing around somewhere on the wharf. 
But I don't see him. Jest you sit yourself 
down on this coil of rope, miss," Joe went 
on, looking around, "and I'll go up and 
find out if he's fallen asleep in the waiting- 
room. You see, he was up all last night 
waiting for the cable, so he's got a sort of 
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an excuse for being sleepy this evening, •• 
Joe says apologetically. For lie felt my 
remissness demanded an apology. He had 
a tender heart, Joe, and he was sorry for 
Edith. And I must admit that nothing but 
circumstances over which I had no control 
— such as being tied on my back under the 
axe of a guillotine by a bloodthirsty China- 
man — would ever have excused my absence 
from the post of duty at such a moment. 
But circumstances, gentlemen, are some- 
times too many for the best of us. 

As for poor Edith, she felt naturally be- 
wildered at finding herself left alone, this 
way, at twelve o'clock at night, on an open 
wharf, with a strange man, in a foreign 
city. If she grumbled a bit at my faith- 
lessness, I can't blame her very much; for 
you see, she could have very little idea in- 
deed how precious little control I had over 
those detaining circumstances. However, 
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there she sat, a little apart from the crowd, 
on a coil of rope, watching every one who 
passed with an eager eye, and waiting in 
vain for me to come and fetch her. 

For ten minutes or more she waited 
there, shivering. Here was a pretty wel- 
come, indeed, for an English bride to the 
country where she'd come to meet her 
future husband! At last Joe came back, 
more bewildered than ever. " I don't un- 
derstand this at all, miss,'' he said. '' It's a 
most astonishing thing. Mr. Freke ain't 
anywhere about in the waiting-rooms or 
saloon; and I've searched the whole wharf 
without finding a trace of him anyhow. 
This is darned strange," Joe went on, look- 
ing sheepish himself at my not turning up. 
"All I can tell you is, he's been down at 
the bureau of the Pacific every hour for the 
last twenty-four, a'most, to ask if the 
Sacramento was cabled from the Farallones ; 
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and he meant to come down as punctual as 
clockwork the moment she was due. I can't 
make it out. It beats me altogether where 
the darned thing can have laid himself. " 

"Oh, dear," cried Edith, wringing her 
hands, and looking over the edge of the 
wharf, to where the lights were dancing on 
the ripples of the harbor; "you don't think 
he can have fallen into the water, do you?" 

"No, I don't, miss," says Joe, very posi- 
tive, just to quiet her mind a bit ; for the 
suggestion gave him quite a start, it seemed 
so very probable. " But anyhow, we can't 
leave you sitting out like this till Mr. Freke 
turns up. I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
hire a hack and drive you up to your 
friends; and then I'll light out for Mr. 
Freke's hotel, and hunt him up, and bring 
him along to the house to see you." 

"Oh, thank you," said Edith, feeling 
quite grateful to the man for his kindness, 
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for she didn't know herself in the least 
what to do, and it was a comfort for her to 
have anybody at hand to advise her. Hap- 
pily, it never even occurred to her innocent 
soul that he might be a crook — that's 
American for a pickpocket — or she might 
have been afraid to accept his escort. But 
she was too simple for that. She thought 
no evil. So Joe — ^he was always a good fel- 
low, Joe was — ^he hired a hack, and saw her 
luggage safely aboard, and piloted her up 
to her friend's residence, on Jefferson 
Street, close to the Presidio Reservation. 

But as soon as he'd got her safely stowed 
away there — and of course, it took some 

time to get the hack and so forth — he hur- 
ried away at the top of his speed, with the 
very same horse, to the Palace Hotel, right 
down-town on Montgomery Street. 

For he was frightened a bit what had be- 
come of me, Joe was. 
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The moment he reached there, he rushed 
into the bureau. Now, I suppose you 
know the Palace Hotel is the biggest estab- 
lishment of its sort in the United States, 
and they keep open all night, with electric 
lights burning ; and when Joe looked at the 
clock, he saw it was just on the stroke of 
two, for it's a precious long drive from the 
Presidio to Montgomery. 

"Hello, sir," says Joe, to the hotel clerk 
at the register, "has 1427, Mr. Freke, of 
England, been toting around this even- 
ing?" 

The hotel clerk looked at the key hung 
up on the peg, and shook his head. " Why, 
1427 went out for a promenade at two 
o'clock this afternoon," he said, "and 
hasn't returned since. I guess he's mak- 
ing a night of it away down in China- 
town." 

"By Jingo!" says Joe, growing pale. 
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"It's worse than that, I'm afraid. Those 
blamed yellow men must have drugged him 
and robbed him." 

"Very likely," says the hotel clerk, quite 
jauntily, going on with his books. " That's 
a common event. A most ordinary occur- 
rence of life in Chinatown." 

Well, when Joe heard that, he didn't 
stop to wait a moment longer. He ran as 
fast as a pair of Kentucky legs could carry 
him to the nearest police-station, and there 
he set what he knew before a cute Western 
inspector. 

"When did you last see him?" says the 
inspector. 

" Four o'clock," says Joe. " And then he 
told me he was going to the Metropolitan 
Plastographic." 

"Halt there!" says the inspector. 
"That's the first thing to try. We've a 
dew, anjrway. There's a yellow-skinned 
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Mongolian sleeps there to keep watch. I 
know the fellow well. Li Sing's his name. 
If murder and robbery's up, it's his friends 
that have done it. These fellows always 
belong to a gang, I believe. Not but 
what," says he, "Li Sing's always been a 
solitary, well-behaved sort of a chap. But 
there ! you never know where you are with 
these yellow-skinned Mongolians !" 

So off the inspector started, with Joe in 
tow; and at twenty-five past two by the 
City Hall clock they were standing abreast 
of the Metropolitan Plastographic. 

And it was twenty-five past two, as I dare 
say you recollect, by my own watch, when 
Li Sing let the knife drop for the first time 
in that infernal guillotine. 

When they reached the door, they looked 
about for a bell. But there wasn't any, it 
seemed. Then the inspector said, "We'd 
better not disturb the fellow at his game. 
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perhaps. Let's go round to the back. He 
sleeps at. the back, of course. Hello! 
What's up? Why, there's a light round 
yonder in the first-floor window !" 

For the Chamber of Horrors, though 
on the ground floor from the front as 
you entered, was one floor up at the 
back of the house, the level of the street 
being raised somewhat above the natural 
surface. 

"Let's climb up," says the inspector, 
'^and see what's afloat. Perhaps we shall 
find them dividing the swag there." 

Well, they both climbed up, and looked 

in at the window. The blind was down, 

but looking round the comer, through the 

chink of the sash, they could make out 

something. "Hello, this is odd." "This 

ain't anything at all," said the inspector; 

"I've seen Li Sing do all that a hundred 

times before. He's only arranging the 
8 
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machinery of that durned guillotine. 
Though he's chosen a most remarkable 
hour to do it in." 

"But what's that under it?" Joe said, 
looking closer. "That ain't the French 
king. ... It ain't dressed up right. . . . 
That's not waxwork at all. . . . S'help me 
God, inspector, that's a living man the 
brute's got under it!" 

At that precise moment, with a violent 
effort, I rolled myself out of the way of the 
axe ; and Li Sing turned sharp round to put 
me back on the block again. 

Before he could do it, however, the in- 
spector and Joe both gave a shriek of 
horror. In a second they had crashed 
through the glass of the window, and burst 
like thunder into the dim-lighted room. Li 
Sing turned round without a cry or a word. 
For one instant he faced them, imper- 
turbable still, with that sphinx-like smile 
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upon his Mongolian features. Then the 
full consequences of the discovery seemed 
to dawn upon him suddenly. He flung up 
his hands, and let go the weights. That 
moment the flashing knife descended with 
lightning-like rapidity down the grooves in 
my direction. 

How it all happened next, I could hardly 
tell for a moment, for I was blinded with 
blood, and stunned with horror. But I felt 
at least my head was still there. Li Sing 
had been standing on the platform, adjust- 
ing the mechanism, and was stooping to 
replace my neck on the fatal block, at the 
very second when Joe and the inspector 
entered. As he flung up his arms and let 
the weights go, the knife descended, strik- 
ing him on the flat of his back, and knock- 
ing him down senseless on the platform 
above me. The blood spurted out from his 
broken spine, and he gave one wild shriek. 
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But I myself was unhurt. I was only ter- 
ribly stunned and shaken. 

In three minutes the inspector had cut 
away the ropes, and lifted me from the 
floor, and brought in some brandy. Li 
Sing lay writhing half insensible on the 
platform. He wasn't dead. He lingered 
on for three days, indeed, and was con- 
scious at times; but for the most part he 
lay delirious on a bed at the hospital, and 
merely muttered to himself feebly from 
time to time, " Plenty blood lun out. Eng- 
lish gentleman stlanger in Flisco. Li Sing 
only want to tly piecey expeliment." 

On the third day he died, in fearful 
agonies. The injury to his spine was quite 
irreparable. And it was better so. If he 
had lived to be tried, the mob to a certainty 
would have caught him and l3mched him. 

Well, yes, of course, I was shaken a bit, 
no doubt. It was ten days before I was in 
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a state to be married to Edith ; and mean- 
while, my hair turned white as snow. But 
Edith, when she saw it, fully accepted my 
apology for failing to meet her. 

Why, certainly, I did my level best for 
Joe, of course. 

He's now the secretary of the Cooper's 
Pike Natural Gas Supply Association. 

Did you happen to notice that pleasant- 
looking gentleman in the yellow buggy, 
with the fast-trotting mare, that passed us 
with a nod this afternoon in the San 
Quentin Park? , 

Well, that's Joe, gentlemen. He's one 
of the most prominent citizens of Cooper's 
Rke at the present moment ; and Edith and 
I sometimes think that when our Eustace 
grows up, and comes home from Harvard, 
he might do worse than make a match of it 
some day with Joe Ashley's Dolores. 



IVAN GREETS MASTERPIECE, 

By Grant Allen, 



CHAPTER I. 

MACPHERSON PASHA. 



^T^WAS at supper at Charlie Powell's; 
every one there admitted Charlie was 
in splendid form. His audacity broke the 
record. He romanced away with even 
more than his usual brilliant recklessness. 
Truth and fiction blended well in his ani- 
mated account of his day's adventures. He 
had lunched that morning with the newly 
appointed editor of a high-class journal for 
the home circle— circulation exceeding half 
a million — and had returned all agog with 
the glorious prospect of untold wealth open- 
ing fresh before him. So he discounted his 
success by inviting a dozen friends to cham- 
pagne and lobster salad at his rooms in St. 
James', and held forth to them, after his 
wont, in a rambling monologue. 

"When I got to the house," he said 
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airily, poising a champagne glass half- way 
up in his hand, " with the modest expecta- 
tion of a chop and a pint of porter in the 
domestic ring — ^imagine my surprise at find- 
ing myself forthwith standing before the 
gates of an Oriental palace — small, un- 
deniably small, a bijou in its way, but still 
without doubt a veritable palace. I touched 
the electric bell. Hi, presto! at my touch 
the door flew open as if by magic, and dis- 
closed — a Circassian slave, in a becoming 
costume h la Liberty in Regent Street, and 
smiling like the advertisement of a patent 
dentifrice ! I gasped out— — " 

** But how did ye know she was a Circas- 
sian?" Paddy O'Connor inquired, interrupt- 
ing him brusquely. (His name was really 
Francis Xavier O'Connor, but they called 
him "Paddy" for short, just to mark his 
Celtic origin.) 

Charlie Powell smiled a contemptuously 
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condescending smile. He was then on the 
boom, as chief literary lion. "How do I 
know ye're an Oirishman, Paddy?" he an- 
swered, hardly heeding the interruption. 
"By her accent, my dear boy; her pure, 
unadulterated Circassian accent! 'Is Mr. 
Morrison at home?' I gasped out to the 
Vision of Beauty. The Vision of Beauty 
smiled and nodded — her English being 
chiefly confined to smiles, with a Circassian 
flavor; and led me on by degrees into the 
great man's presence. I mounted a stair, 
with a stained glass window all yellows and 
browns, very fine and Bume- Jonesey ; I 
passed through a drawing-room in the 
Stamboul style, couches, rugs, and draper- 
ies ; and after various corridors — Byzantine, 
Persian, Moorish — I reached at last a sort 
of arcaded alcove at the farther end, where 
two men lay reclining on an Eastern divan 
— one, a fez on his head, pulling hard at a 
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chibouque; the other, bareheaded, bur- 
bling smoke through a hookah. The bare- 
headed one rose: 'Mr. Powell,' says he, 
waving his hand to present me, 'My friend, 
Macpherson Pasha!* I bowed and looked 
unconcerned. I wanted them to think I'd 
lived all my life hobnobbing with pashas. 
Well, we talked for a while about the 
weather and the crops, and the murder at 
Mile End, and the state of Islam; when, 
presently, of a sudden, Morrison claps his 
hands — so — and another Circassian slave, 
still more beautiful, enters. 

"'Lunch, houri,' says Morrison. 

" ' The eflfendi is served, * says the Circas- 
sian. 

"And down we went to the dining-room. 
Bombay black wood, every inch of it, inlaid 
with ivory. Venetian glass on the table; 
solid silver on the sideboard. Only us 
three, if you please, to lunch; but every- 
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thing as spick and span as if the Prince was 
of the company. The three Circassian- 
slaves, in Liberty caps, stood behind our 
chairs — one goddess apiece — and looked 
after us royally. Chops and porter, indeed ! 
It was a banquet for a poet; Ivan Greet 
should have been there; he'd have mugged 
up an ode about it. Clear turtle and 
Chablis — ^the very best brand ; then smelts 
and sweetbreads; next lamb and mint 
sauce; ortolans on toast; ice-pudding; 
fresh strawberries. A guinea each, straw- 
berries, I give you my word, just now at 
Covent Garden. O mamma! what a lunch, 
boys! The Hebes poured champagne 
from a golden flagon; that is to say, 
at any rate" — for Paddy's eye was upon 
him — " the neck of the bottle was wrapped 
in gilt tinfoil. And all the time Morrison 
talked — great guns, how he talked! I 
never heard anything in my life to equal it. 
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The man's been everywhere, from Peru to 
Siberia. The man's been everjrthing, from 
a cowboy to a communard. My hair stood 
on end with half the things he said to me; 
and I haven't got hair so easily raised as 
some people's. Was I prepared to sell my 
soul for Saxon gold at the magnificent rate 
of five guineas a column ? Was I prepared 
to jump out of my skin! I choked with 
delight. Hadn't I sold it all along to the 
enemies of Wales for a miserable pittance 
of thirty shillings? What did he want me 
to do ? Why, contribute third leaders — you 
know the kind of thing — tootles on the 
penny-trumpet about irrelevant items of 
non-political news — ^the wit and humor of 
the fair, best domestic style, informed 
throughout with wide general culture. An 
allusion to Aristophanes ; a passing hint at 
Rabelais; what Lucian would have said to 
his friends on this theme; how the row at 
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the school board would have affected Sam 
Johnson. 

"'But you must remember, Mr. Powell,* 
says Morrison, with an unctuous smile, 'the 
greater part of our readers are — well, not to 
put it too fine — country squires and conser- 
vative Dissenters. Your articles mustn't 
hurt their feelings or prejudices. Go warily, 
warily! You must stick to the general 
policy of the paper, and be tenderly re- 
spectful to John Wesley's memory.* 

"'Sir,* said I, smacking his hand, 'for 
five guineas a column Fd be tenderly re- 
spectful to King Ahab himself, if you cared 
to insist upon it. You may count on my 
writing whatever rubbish you desire for the 
nursery mind.* And I passed from his 
dining-room into the enchanted alcove. 

"But before I left, my dear Ivan, I'd 
heard such things as I never heard before, 
and been promised such pay as seemed to 
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me this morning beyond the dreams 
of avarice. And oh, what a character! 
'When I was a slave at Khartoum/ the 
man said; or 'When I was a schoolmaster 
in Texas'; 'When I lived as a student up 
five floors at Heidelberg,' or 'When I ran 
away with F6lix Pyat from the Versailles' ; 
till I began to think 'twas the Wandering 
Jew himself come to life again in Knights- 
bridge. At last, after coffee and cigarettes 
on a Cairo tray — with reminiscences of 
Paraguay — I emerged on the street, and 
saw erect before my eyes a great round 
Colosseum. I seemed somehow to recog- 
nize it. 'This is not Bagdad, then,' I said 
to myself, rubbing my eyes very hard — for 
I thought I must have been wafted some 
centuries off on an enchanted carpet. 
Then I looked once more. Yes, sure 
enough, it was the Albert Hall. And tkfre 
was the Memorial with its golden image. 
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I rubbed my eyes a second time, and hailed 
a hansom — for there were hansoms about, 
and policemen, and babies. 'Thank 
Heaven!* I cried aloud; 'after all, this 
is London 1'" 



CHAPTER II. 

"A MOST REGRETTABLE INQDENT." 



"IT'S a most regrettable incident!" Ivan 
Greet said solemnly. 
The rest turned and looked. Ivan Greet 
was their poet. He was tall and thin, with 
strange, wistful eyes, somewhat furtive in 
tone, and a keen, sharp face, and lank, long 
hair that fell loose on his shoulders. It 
was a point with this hair to be always ab- 
normally damp and moist, with a sort of 
unnatural and impalpable moisture. The 
little coterie of authors and artists to which 
Ivan belonged regarded him indeed with 
no small respect, as a great man manqui. 
Nature, they knew, had designed him for 
an immortal bard; circumstances had 
turned him into an occasional journalist. 
But to them, he represented art for art's 
sake. So when Ivan said solemnly, " It's a 
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most regrettable incident," every eye in the 
room turned and stared at him in concert. 

"Why so, my dear fellow?" Paddy 
O'Connor asked open-eyed. "I call it 
magnificent!" 

But Ivan Greet answered warmly : " Be- 
cause it'll take him still farther away than 
ever from his work in life, which you and I 
know is science and philosophy." 

"And yer own grand epic?" Paddy sug- 
gested, with a smart smile, pouncing down 
like a hawk upon him. 

Ivan Greet colored — ^positively colored — 
"blushed visibly to the naked eye," as 
Paddy observed afterward, in recounting 
the incident to his familiar friend at the 
United Bohemians. But he stood his ground 
like a man and a poet for all that. "My 
own epic isn't written yet — ^probably never 
wilt be written," he answered, after a 
pause, with quiet firmness. " I give up to 
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the Da^ly Telephone what was meant for 
mankind: I acknowledge it freely. Still, 
I'm sorry when I see any other good man 
— and most of all Charlie Powell — com- 
pelled to lose his own soul the same way I 
myself have done." He paused and looked 
round. "Boys," he said, addressing the 
table, " in these days, if any man has any- 
thing out of the common to say, he must be 
rich and his own master, or he won't be al- 
lowed to say it. If he's poor, he has first 
to earn his living; and to earn his living 
he's compelled to do work he doesn't want 
to do — work that stifles the things which 
burn and struggle for utterance within him. 
The editor is the man who rules the situa- 
tion ; and what the editor asks is good pay- 
ing matter. Good paying matter Charlie 
can give him, of course; Charlie can give 
him, thank Heaven, whatever he asks for. 
But this hack-work will draw him farther 
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and farther afield from the work in life for 
which Grod made him — the philosophical re- 
constitution of the world and the universe 
for the twentieth century. And that's why 
I say — and I say it again — a most regret- 
table incident!" 

Charlie Powell set down his glass of 
champagne untasted. Ivan Greet was re- 
garded by his narrow little circle of journal- 
istic associates as something of a prophet ; 
and his words, solemnly uttered, sobered 
Charlie for a while — recalled him with a 
bound to his better personality. "Ivan's 
right," he said slowly, nodding his head 
once or twice. "He's right, as usual. 
We're all of us wasting on weekly middles 
the talents God gave us for a higher pur- 
pose. We know it, every man Jack of us. 
But Heaven help us, I say, Ivan : for how 
can we help ourselves? We live by bread. 
We must eat bread first, or how can we 
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write epics or philosophies afterward! 
This age demands of us the sacrifice of our 
individualities. It will be better some day, 
perhaps, when Bellamy and William Morris 
have remodelled the world: life will be 
simpler and bare living easier. For the 
present I resign myself to inevitable fate, 
ril write middles for Morrison, and eat and 
drink; and I'll wait for my philosophy till 
I'm rich and bald, and have leisure to write 
it in my own hired house in Fitzjohn's 
Avenue. " 

Ivan Greet gazed across at him with a 
serious look in those furtive eyes. "That's 
all very well for you/** he cried half an- 
grily, in a sudden flaring forth of long- 
suppressed emotion. " Philosophy can wait 
till a man's rich and bald ; it gains by wait- 
ing; it's the better for maturity. But 
poetry! — ^ah, there, I hate to talk about it! 
Who can begin to set about his divine work 
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when he's turned sixty and worn out by 
forty years of uncongenial leaders? The 
thing's preposterous. A poet must write 
when he's young and passionate, or not at 
all. He may go on writing in age, of 
course, as his blood grows cool, if he's kept 
up the habit, like Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son : he may even let it lie by or rust for a 
time, like Milton or Goethe, and resume it 
later, if he throws himself meanwhile, heart 
and soul, into some other occupation that 
carries him away with it resistlessly for the 
moment ; but spend half his life in degrad- 
ing his style and debasing his genius by 
working for hire at the beck and call of an 
editor — ^lose his birthright like that, and 
then turn at last with the bald head you 
speak about to pour forth at sixty his frigid 
Ijrrics — I tell you, Charlie, the thing's im- 
possible! The poet must work, the poet 
must acquire his habits of thought and style 
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and expression in the volcanic period ; if he 
waits till he's crusted over and encysted 
with age, he may hammer out rhetoric, he 
may string fresh rh3mies, but he'll never, 
never give us one line of real poetry." 



CHAPTER III. 

A VISION OF FREEDOM. 



LIE spoke with fiery zeal. It was seldom 
Ivan Greet had an outbreak like this. 
For the most part he acquiesced, like all the 
rest of usy in the supreme dictatorship of 
Supply and Demand — those economic gods 
of the modem book-market. But now and 
again rebellious fits came over him, and he 
kicked against the pricks with all the angry 
impetuosity of a bom poet. For the rest of 
that night he sat moody and silent. Black 
bile consumed him. Paddy O'Connor rose 
and sang with his usual verve the last new 
Irish comic song from the music-halls; 
Fred Mowbray, from Jamaica, told good 
stories in negro dialect with his wonted ex- 
uberance; Charlie Powell bubbled over 
with spirits and epigrams. But Ivan Greet 
sat a little apart, with scarcely a smile on 
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his wistful face; he sat and ruminated. 
He was angry at heart ; the poetic tempera- 
ment is a temperament of moods ; and each 
mood once roused, takes possession for the 
time of the man's whole nature. So Ivan 
remained angry, with a remorseful anger; 
he was ashamed of his own life, ashamed of 
falling short of his own cherished ideals. 
Yet how could he help himself? Man, 
as he truly said, must live by bread, 
though not by bread alone ; a sufficiency of 
food is still a condition-precedent of artistic 
creation. You can't earn your livelihood 
nowadays by stringing together rhymes, 
string you never so deftly; and Ivan had 
nothing but his pen to earn it with. He had 
prostituted that pen to write hs^imless little 
essays on social subjects in the monthly 
magazines; his better nature recoiled with 
horror to-night from the thought of that 
hateful, that wicked profanation. 
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'Twas a noisy party. They broke up 
late. Fred Mowbray walked home along 
Piccadilly with Ivan. It was one of those 
dull, wet nights in the streets of London 
when everything glistens with a dreary re- 
flection from the pallid gas-lamps. Pah! 
what weather! To Fred, West-Indian 
born, it was utterly hideous. He talked as 
they went along of the warmth, the sun- 
shine, the breadth of space, the ease of liv- 
ing, in his native islands. What a contrast 
between those sloppy pavements, thick 
with yellow mud, and the sun -smitten hill- 
sides, clad in changeless green, where the 
happy nigger lay basking and sprawling all 
day long on his back in the midst of his 
plantain patches, while the bountiful sun 
did the hard work of life for him by ripen- 
ing his cocoanuts and mellowing his ba- 
nanas, unasked and untended ! 

Ivan Greet drank it in. As Fred spoke, 
10 
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an idea rose up vague and formless in the 
poet's soul. There were countries, then, 
where earth was still kindly and human 
wants still few; where Nature, as in the 
Georgics, supplied even now the primary 
needs of man's life unbidden! Surely, in 
such a land as that a poet yet might live ; 
tilling his own small plot and eating the 
fruits of his own slight toil, he might find 
leisure to mould without let or hindrance 
the thought that was in him into exquisite 
melody. The bare fancy fired him. A 
year or two spent in those delicious climates 
might enable a man to turn out what was 
truest and best in him. He might drink of 
the spring and be fed from the plantain 
patch, like those wiser negroes, but he 
would carry with him still all the inherited 
wealth of European culture, and speak like 
a Greek god under the tropic shade of Ja- 
maican cotton-trees. 
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To the average ratepayer such a scheme 
would appear the veriest midsummer mad- 
ness. But Ivan Greet was a poet. Now, a 
poet is a man who acts on impulse. And 
to Ivan the impulse itself was absolutely 
sacred. He paused on the slippery pave- 
ment and faced his companion suddenly. 
" How much land does it take there for a 
man to live upon?" he asked, with hurried 
energy. 

Fred Mowbray reflected. "Well, two 
acres at most, I should say, down in plan- 
tain and yam," he answered, "would sup- 
port a family." 

"And you can buy it?" Ivan went on, 
with surprising eagerness. "I mean, 
there's lots to be had — it's always in the 
market?" 

"Lots to be had? Why, yes! No diffi- 
culty there! Half Jamaica's for sale, on 
the mountains especially. The island's 
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under-peopled; our pop's half a million; 
it'll hold quite three. Land goes for a 
mere song; you can buy "where you will 
quite easily.** 

Ivan Greet 's lip trembled with intense 
excitement. A vision of freedom floated 
dimly before him. Palms, tree-ferns, bam- 
boos, waving clumps of tropic foliage; a 
hillside hut; dusky faces, red hand- 
kerchiefs; and leisure, leisure, leisure 
to do the work he liked in! O soul! 
what a dream! You shall say what you 
will there! To Ivan that was religion — 
all the religion he had, perhaps; for 
his was, above all things, an artistic 
nature. 

" How much would it cost, do you think?" 
he inquired, all tremulous. 

And Fred answered airily, "Well, I 
fancy not more than a pound or two an 
acre." 
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A pound or two an acre ! Just a column 
in the Globe. The gates of Paradise stood 
open before him ! 

They walked on a hundred yards or so 
again in silence. Ivan Greet was turning 
over in his seething soul a strange scheme 
to free himself from Egyptian bondage. 
At last he asked once more, ''How much 
would it cost me to go out by the steerage, 
if there is such a thing on the steamers to 
Jamaica?" 

Fred Mowbray paused a moment. 
"Well, I should think," he said at last, 
pursing his lips to look wise, " you ought to 
do it for about a tenner." 

Ivan's mind was made up. Those words 
decided him. • While his mother lived he 
had felt bound to support her; and the 
necessity for doing so had "kept him 
straight," his friends said — or, as he him- 
self would have phrased it, had tied him 
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firmly down to unwilling servitude. But 
now he had nobody on earth save himself 
to consult, for Ethel had married well, and 
Stephen, dull lad, was comfortably en- 
sconced in a city office. He went home all 
on fire with his new idea. That night he 
hardly slept; cocoanuts waved their long 
leaves in the breeze before him; dusky 
hands beckoned him with strange signs and 
enticements to come over to a land of sun- 
light and freedom. But he was practical 
too ; he worked it all out in his head arith- 
metically. So much coming in from this 
or that magazine; so much cash in hand; 
so much per contra for petty debts at home ; 
so much for outfit, passage -money, pur- 
chase. With two acres of his own he could 
live like a lord on his yams and plantains. 
What sort of food-stuflf, indeed, your yam 
might be he hadn't, to say the truth, the 
very faintest conception. But who cares 
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for such detail ? It was freedom he wanted, 
not the flesh-pots of Egypt. And free- 
dom he would have to work out his own 
nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" A BUCKRA HAD COME WHO LOVED THE NAGUR." 



TpHERE was commotion on the hillside 
at St. Thomas-in-the-Vale one bril- 
liant blazing noontide a few weeks later. 
Clemmy burst upon the group that sat 
lounging on the ground outside the hut- 
door with most unwonted tidings. "You 
hear dem sell dat piece o' land nex' bit to 
Tammas?" she cried, all agog with excite- 
ment; "you hear dem sell it?" 

Old Rachel looked up, yawning. " What 
de gal a-talking about?" she answered 
testily, for old Rachel was toothless. 
"Folk all know dat — ^him hear tell long 
ago. Sell dem two acre las' week, Peter 
say, to 'tranger down a' Kingston." 

"Yes, an' de 'tranger come up," Clemmy 
burst out, hardly able to contain herself at 
so astonishing an incident, "an' what you 
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link him is? Him doan't nagur at all! 
Him reel buckra gentleman !" 

A shrill whistle of surprise and subdued 
unbelief ran sharply round the little cluster 
of squatting negroes. '^Him buckra?" 
Peter Foddergill repeated to himself , half 
incredulous. Peter was Clemmy's step- 
father; for Clemmy was a brown girl, and 
old Rachel, her mother, was a full-blooded 
negress. Her paternity was lost in the 
dim past of the island. 

"Yes, him buckra," Clemmy repeated in 
a very firm voice. "Him reel white 
buckra. Him come up to take de land, an' 
him gwine to lib dere." 

"It doan't can true!" old Rachel cried, 
rousing herself. "It doan't can possible. 
Buckra gentleman doan*t can come an' lib 
on two-acre plot alongside o' black nagur. 
Him gwine to sell it agin ; dat what it is ; 
or else him gwine to gib it to some nagur 
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leeady. White buckra doan't can lib all 
alone in St. Tammas." 

But Clemmy was positive. "No, no," 
she cried, unmoved, shaking her comely 
brown head, with its crimson bandanna — 
for she was a pretty girl of her sort was 
Clemmy. " Him gwine to lib dere. Him 
tell me so himself. Him gwine to build 
hut on it, an' plant it down in plantain. 
Him berry pretty gentleman, wit' long hair 
on him shoulder; him hab eyes quick and 
sharp all same like weasel ; and when him 
smile him look kinder nor anyting. But 
him say him come out from England for 
good becos him lub better to lib in Jamaica ; 
an' him gwine to build him hut here, and 
lib same like nagur." 

In a moment the little cluster of negro 
hovels was all a-buzz with conjecture, and 
hubbub, and wonderment. Only the small 
black babies were left sprawling in the 
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dust, with the small black pigs, beside their 
mothers* doors, so that you could hardly 
tell at a glance which was which as they 
basked there; all the rest of the population, 
men, women, and children, with that tri- 
fling exception, made a general stampede 
with one accord for the plot next to Tam- 
mas*. A buckra come to live on the hill- 
side in their midst! A buckra going to 
build a little hut like their own ! A buckra 
going to cultivate a two-acre plot with yam 
and plantain I They were aghast with sur- 
prise. It was wonderful, wonderful! For 
Jamaica negroes don't keep abreast of the 
movement, and they didn't yet know the 
ways of our latter-day prophets. 

As for Ivan Greet himself, he was fairly 
surprised in turn, as he stood there in his 
shirt-sleeves surveying his estate, at this 
sudden eruption of good-humored bar- 
barians. How they grinned and chattered ! 
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What teeth! what animation! He had 
bought his two acres with the eye of faith 
at Kingston from their lawful proprietor, 
knowing nothing but their place on the 
plan set before him. That morning he had 
come over by train to Spanish Town, and 
tramped through the wondrous defile of the 
Bog Walk to Linstead, and asked his way 
thence by devious bridle paths to his own 
new property on the hillside at St. Thomas. 
Conveyancing in Jamaica is but an artless 
art ; having acquired his plot by cash pay- 
ment on the nail, Ivan was left to his own 
devices to identify and demarcate it. But 
Tammas's acre was marked on the map in 
conspicuous blue, and defined in real life by 
a most warlike boundary fence of prickly 
aloes; while a dozen friendly negroes, all 
amazement at the sight, were ready to assist 
him at once in finding and measuring off 
the adjacent piece duly outlined in red on 
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the duplicate plan he had got with his title- 
deed. 

It was a very nice plot, with a very fine 
view, in a very sweet site, on a very 
green hillside. But Ivan Greet, though 
young and strong with the wiry strength of 
the tall thin Comishman, was weary and 
hot after a long morning's tramp under a 
tropical sun, and somewhat taken aback (as 
well he might be, indeed) at the strange- 
ness and squalor of his new surroundings. 
He had pulled off his coat and laid it down 
upon the ground ; and now he sat on it in 
his shirt-sleeves for airiness and coolness. 
His heart sank for a moment as he gazed in 
dismay at the thick and spiky jungle of 
tropical shrub he would have to stub up be- 
fore he could begin to plant his first yam or 
banana. That was a point, to say the 
truth, which had hardly entered into his 
calculations beforehand in England. He 
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had figured to himself the pineapples and 

plantains as a going concern ; the cocoanuts 

dropping down their ready-made crop; the 

breadfruits eternally ripe at all times and 

seasons. It was a shock to him to find 

mother-earth so encumbered with an alien 

growth ; he must tickle her with a hoe ere 

she smiled with a harvest. Tickle her with 

a hoe indeed ! It was a cutlass he would 

need to hack down that matted mass of 

bristling underbrush. 

And how was he to live meanwhile? 

That was now the question. His money 

was all spent save a couple of jKDunds, for 

his estimates had erred, as is the way of 

estimates, rather on the side of deficiency 

than of excess ; and he was now left half - 

stranded. But his doubts on this subject 

were quickly dispelled by the unexpected 

good-nature of his negro neighbors. As 

soon as those simple folk began to realize, 
II 
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by dint of question and answer, that the 
buckra meant actually to settle down in 
their midst, and live his life as they did, 
their kindliness and their offers of help 
knew no stint or moderation. The novelty 
of the idea fairly took them by storm. 
They chuckled and guffawed at it. A 
buckra from England — a gentleman in 
dress and accent and manner (for negroes 
know what's what, and can judge these 
things as well as you or I can) come of 
his own free-will to build a hut like their 
own, and live on the tilth of two acres 
of plantain! It was splendid! it was 
wonderful! They entered into the spirit 
of the thing with true negro zest. 
"Hey, massy, dat good now!" They 
would have done anything for Ivan — 
anjrthing, that is to say, that involved no 
more than the average amount of negro 
exertion. 
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As for the buckra himself, thus finding 
himself suddenly in the midst of new 
friends, all eager to hear of his plans and 
intentions, he came out in his best colors 
under stress of their welcome, and showed 
himself for what he was — a great-hearted 
gentleman. Sympathy always begets sym- 
pathy. Ivan accepted their proflFered ser- 
vices with a kindly smile of recognition and 
gratitude, which to those good-natured folk 
seemed most condescending and generous 
in a real live white man. The news spread 
like wildfire. A buckra had come who 
loved the nagur. Before three hours were 
over every man in the hamlet had formed a 
high opinion of Mistah Greet's moral quali- 
ties. " Doan't nebber see buckra like a' dis 
one afore," old Peter murmured musingly 
to his cronies on the hillside. " Him doan't 
got no pride, 'cep' de pride ob a gentle- 
man. Him talk to you and me same as if 
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he tink us buckra like him. Hey, massy, 

massy, him good man fe' true! Wonder 
what make him want to come lib at St. 

Tammas?" 



CHAPTER V. 

* 

"A BROWN GIRL.» 



'T^HAT very first day, before the green 
and gold of tropical sunset had faded 
into the solemn gray of twilight, Ivan 
Greet had decided on the site of his new 
hut, and begun to lay the foundations of a 
rude wooden shanty with the willing aid of 
his new black associates. Half the men of 
the community buckled to at the work, and 
all the women : for the women felt at once 
a novel glow of sympathy and unspoken 
compassion toward the unknown white man 
with the wistful eyes, who had come across 
the great sea to cast in his lot with theirs 
under the waving palm-trees. Now, your 
average negress can do as much hard labor 
as an English navvy ; and as the men found 
the timber and the posts for the comers 
without money or price, it came to pass that 
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by evening that day a fair framework for a 
wattled hut of true African pattern stood 
already four-square to all the airts of 
heaven in the middle frontage of Ivan 
Greet's two acres. But it was roofless, of 
course, and its walls were still unbuilt: 
nothing existed so far but the bare square 
outline. It had yet to receive its wattled 
sides, and to be covered in on top with a 
picturesque waterproof thatch of fan-palm. 
Still, it was a noble hut as huts went on the 
hillside. Ivan and his fellow- workers stood 
and gazed at it that evening as they struck 
work for the day with profound admiration 
for their own cunning handicraft. 

And now came the question where Ivan 
was to sleep, and what to do for his supper. 
He had doubts in his own mind how all this 
could be managed. But Clemmy haS 
none; Clemmy was the only brown girl 
in the little community, and. as such, of 
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course, she claimed and received an ack- 
nowledged precedence. "I shall have to 
sleep somewhere^'' Ivan murmured, some- 
what ruefully, gazing round him at the 
little cluster of half-barbarous cottages. 
"But how — Heaven help me!" 

And Clemmy, nodding her head with a 
wise little smile, made answer naturally : 

"You gwine sleep at me fader, sah; we 
got berry nice room. You doan't can go 
an' sleep wit' all dem common nagur dah." 

"I'm not very rich, you know," Ivan in- 
terposed hastily, with something very like 
a half -conscious blush — though, to be sure, 
he was red enough already with his un- 
wonted exertion in that sweltering atmos- 
phere. "I'm not very rich, but I've a little 
still left, and I can afford to pay — ^well, 
whatever you think would be proper — for 
bed and board till I can get my own house 

Up. 
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Clemmy waved him aside, morally speak- 
ing, with true negro dignity. 

"We invite you, sah," she said proudly, 
like a lady in the land (which she was at St. 
Thomas). "When we ax gentleman to 
stop, we doan*t want nuffin paid for him 
board and lodgin'. We oflfer you de hospi- 
tality of our house an' home till your own 
house finish. Christen people doan't can 
do no less dan dat, I hope, for de homeless 
'tranger." 

She spoke with such grave politeness, 
such unconsciousness of the underlying 
humor of the situation, that Ivan, with his 
quickly sympathetic poet's heart, raised his 
hat in return, as he answered with equal 
gravity, in the tone he might have used to 
a great lady in England : 

" It's awfully kind of you. I appreciate 
your goodness. I shall accept with pleas- 
ure the hospitality you offer me. *' 
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Old Peter grinned delight from ear to 
ear. It was a feather in his cap thus to en- 
tertain in his hut the nobility and gentry. 
Though, to be sure, 'twas his right, as the 
acknowledged stepfather of the only un- 
deniable brown girl in the whole com- 
munity. For a brown girl, mark you, 
serves, to a certain extent, as a patent of 
gentility in the household she adorns ; she 
is a living proof of the fact that the family 
to which she belongs has been in the habit 
of mixing with white society. 

"You come along in, sah!" old Peter 
cried cheerily. "You tired wit' dat work. 
You doan't accustom' to it. White gentle- 
man from England find de sun berry hot 
out heah in Jamaica. You take drop o' 
rum, sah, or you like cocoanut water?" 

Ivan modestly preferred the less spirit- 
uous liquor to the wine of the country; so 
Clemmy, much flattered, and not a little 
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fluttered, brought out a fresh green cocoa- 
nut, and sliced its top oS before his eyes 
with one slash of the knife, and poured the 
limpid juice (which came forth clear as 
crystal, not thick and milky) into a bowl- 
shaped calabash, which she offered with a 
graceful bow for their visitor's acceptance. 
Ivan seated himself on the ground just out- 
side the hut as he saw the negroes do (for 
the air inside was hot, and close, and 
stifling), and took with real pleasure his 
first long pull at that delicious beverage. 
"Why, it's glorious!" he exclaimed, with 
unfeigned enthusiasm (for he was hot and 
thirsty), turning the empty calabash upside 
down before his entertainers' eyes, to let 
them see he fully appreciated their rustic 
attentions. "Quite different from the 
cocoanuts one gets in London! So fresh, 
and pure, and cool! It's almost worth 
coming out to Jamaica to taste it." 
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Clemmy smiled her delight. Was ever 
buckra so aflFable ! Then she brought out a 
spoon — common pewter, or the like — which 
she wiped on her short skirt with unaf- 
fected simplicity, and handed it to him 
gravely. After that she gave him the 
cocoanut itself, with the soft jelly inside, 
which Ivan proceeded to scoop out, and eat 
before her eyes with evident relish. A 
semicircle of admiring negroes and ne- 
gresses stood round and looked on — " Hey, 
massy, massa! him da eat de coconut!" — 
as though the sight of a white man taking 
jelly with a spoon were some startling nov- 
elty. Now, Ivan was modest, as becomes a 
poet; but he managed to eat on, as little 
disconcerted by their attentions as possible ; 
for he saw, if he was to live for some time 
among these people, how necessary it was 
from the very beginning to conciliate and 
please them. 
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The cocoanut finished, Clemmy produced 
boiled yam and a little salt fish; she 
brought forth butter in a lordly dish, and 
sat down by Ivan's side to their frugal 
supper. Being a brown girl, of course she 
could venture on such a liberty with an in- 
vited guest; old Peter and her mother, as 
two pure-blooded blacks, sat a little apart 
from their new friend and their daughter, 
not to seem too presumptuous. And still, 
as Ivan ate, the admiring chorus ran round 
the semicircle, " Hey, massy, but dat fine ! 
hey, massy, but him no proud! My king! 
you see him ate 1 You ebber know buckra 
do de same like a' dat afore?" 

That night — ^his first night in the Jamai- 
can mountains — Ivan slept in old Peter's 
hut. It was narrow and close, but he 
opened the wooden window as wide as pos- 
sible to let in the fresh air, and lay with his 
head to it; he was young and strong, and 
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had a fancy for roughing it. Next morn- 
ing, early, he was up with his hosts, and 
afoot, for his work, while still the Southern 
sun hung low in the heavens. Fresh plan- 
tains and breadfruit, with a draught from a 
cocoanut, made up the bill of fare for his 
simple breakfast; Ivan thought them not 
bad, though a trifle unsatisfying. That 
day, and several days after, he passed on 
his plot; the men — ^great hulking blacks — 
ga^e him a helping hand by fits and starts 
at his job, though less eagerly than at first ; 
the women, more faithful to their waif from 
oversea, worked on with a will at the wattling 
and thatching. As for Clemmy, she took 
a personal interest in the building from 
beginning to end; she regarded it with a 
vague sort of proprietary pride ; she spoke 
of it as " de house" in the very phrase we 
all of us use ourselves about the place we're 
engaged in building or furnishing. 
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At last, after a fortnight, the hut was fin- 
ished. The entire hillside turned out with 
great joy to celebrate its inauguration. 
They lighted a bonfire of the brushwood 
and scrub they had cleared ofiE the little 
blank platform in front of the door; each 
man brought his own rum; Ivan spent 
some five of his hoarded shillings in sup- 
plying refreshments for his assembled 
neighbors. Such a house-warming had 
never before been known in St. Thomas. 
Till late that evening, little groups sat 
round the embers and baked yam and sweet 
potatoes in the hot wood-ashes. It was 
after midnight when the crowd, well- 
drunken, began to disperse. Then they all 
went away, one by one — except Clemmy. 

Ivan looked at her inquiringly. She 
hung her head and hesitated. 
. "You tink buckra gentleman can lib 
alone in house widout serbant?" she asked. 
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at last, in a very timid tone. "You doan't 
want housekeeper? Buckra must hab some 
one to cook for him an* care for him. You 
no want me to go. I tink I make good 
housekeeper. " 

"Of course," Ivan answered, with a 
gleam of comprehension, " I never thought 
about that. Why, just the right thing. 
How very kind of you! I can't cook for 
myself. I suppose I must have somebody 
to manage about boiling the yams and plan- 
tains." 



13 



CHAPTER VI. 



" IT'S A JOLLY GOOD PLACE TO UVE IN ALL THE 

SAME." 



CO, for eight or ten months, Ivan Greet 
lived on in his wattled hut on that Ja- 
maican hillside. He was dead to the 
world, and the world to him; he neither 
wrote to nor heard from any friend in Eng- 
land. In the local planter's phrase, he 
simply "went nigger." What little lug- 
gage he possessed he had left at Spanish 
Town station while he built his hut; as 
soon as he was fully installed in his own 
freehold house, and had got his supplies 
into working order, he and Clemmy started 
off for Spanish Town together, and brought 
it back, with much laughter, turn about, 
between them. Clemmy bore the big box 
on her head, whenever her turn came, as 
she was accustomed to carry a pail of water. 
It contained the small wardrobe he brought 
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out from England, and, more important 
still, the pen, ink, and paper with which he 
was to write — his immortal masterpiece. 

Not that Ivan was in any hurry to begin 
his great task. Freedom and leisure were 
the keynotes of the situation. He would 
only set to work when the impulse came 
upon him.. And just at first neither free- 
dom nor leisure nor impulse was his. He 
had his ground to prepare, his yams and 
bananas to plant, his daily bread, or daily 
breadfruit, to procure, quite as truly as in 
England. Though, to be sure, Clemmy's 
friends were most generous of their store, 
with that unconscious communism of all 
primitive societies. They oflFered what 
they had, and offered it freely. And Ivan, 
being a poet, accepted their gifts more 
frankly by far than most others could have 
done; he would repay them all, he said, 
with a grateful glance in those furtive eyes 
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of his, when his crop was ready. The 
negroes in turn liked him all the better for 
that ; they were proud to be able to lend 
or give to the buckra from England. It 
raised them no little in their own esteem to 
find the white man so willing to chum with 
them. 

Five or six weeks passed away after Ivan 
had taken possession of his hut before he 
attempted to turn his hand to any literary 
work. Meanwhile, he was busily occupied 
in stubbing and planting, with occasional 
help from his negro allies, and the constant 
aid of those ever-faithful negresses. Even 
after he had settled down to a quiet life 
under his own vine and fig-tree, some time 
went past before the spirit moved him to 
undertake composition. To say the truth, 
this dolce far niente world exactly suited 
him. Poets are lazy by nature — or, shall 
we put it, contemplative? When Ivan in 
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England first dreamt of this strange scheme 
he looked forward to it as a noble stroke 
for faith and freedom, a sacrifice of his own 
personal worldly comfort to the work in life 
that was set before him. And so indeed 
it was, from the point of view of the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. But fleshpots, after all, 
don't fill so large a place in human exis- 
tence as civilization fancies. When he 
found himself at last at ease on his hillside, 
he was surprised to discover how delight- 
ful, how poetical, how elevated is savagery. 
He sat all day long on the ground under the 
plantains in shirt and trousers, with Clemmy 
by his side, or took a turn for exercise now 
and again in the cool of the evening through 
his sprouting yam plot. Palm leaves whis- 
pered in the wind, mangoes glowed on the 
branches, pomegranates cracked and red- 
dened, humming-birds darted swift in in- 
visible flight from flower to flower of the 
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crimson hibiscus. What need to hurry in 
such a land as this, where all the world at 
once eats its lotus in harmony ? 

After a while, however, inspiration came 
upon him. It came unsought. It hunted 
him up and constrained him. He brought 
forth pen and paper to the door of the hut, 
and, sitting there in the broad shade 
(Clemmy still at his side), began from time 
to time to jot down a sentence, a thought, 
a phrase, a single word, exactly as they 
came to him. He didn't work hard. To 
work hard, indeed, or, in other words, to 
spur his Pegasus beyond its natural pace, 
was to Ivan nothing short of sheer worldly 
infidelity. Literature is the realization of 
one's inmost personality in external form. 
He wanted freedom for that very purpose — 
that he might write the thing he would in a 
way that occurred to him. But slowly, 
none the less, a delicate picture grew up by 
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degrees on the canvas before him. It 
wasn't a poem: the muse didn't move him 
just so to verse, and he would be true to 
the core to her. It was a little romance, a 
vignette of tropical life, a Paul et Virginie 
picture of the folk he saw then and there on 
the hillside. And, indeed, the subject ex- 
actly suited him. A Bohemian in the 
grain, the easy, Bohemian life of these chil- 
dren of nature in their wattled huts ap- 
pealed to him vividly. For a month or so 
now he had lived in their midst as one of 
themselves ; he had caught their very tone ; 
he had learned to understand them, to 
know them, to sympathize with them. 
"rU tell you what it is, sir," a dissipated 
young planter had said to him at Kingston 
during the few days he spent there, "peo- 
ple may say what they like about this 
blessed island; but what I say's this — it's a 
jolly good place to live in, all the same, 
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where rum is cheap and morals is lax!'* 
Not so did the poet's eye envisage that black 
Arcadia. 

To Ivan it was an Eden of the Caribbean 
Seas; he loved it for its simplicity, its 
naturalness, its titter absence of guile or 
wile or self -consciousness. *Twas a land 
indeed where the Queen's writ ran not; 
where the moral law bore but feeble sway ; 
where men and women, as free as the wind, 
lived and loved in their own capricious, an- 
cestral fashion. Its ethics were certainly 
not the ethics of that hateful Mayfair from 
which he had fled in search of freedom. 
But life was real, if life was not earnest; no 
sham was there, no veiled code of pretence ; 
what all the world did all the world frank- 
ly and openly acknowledged. Censors 
and censoriousness were alike unknown. 
Every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes, and no man hindered him. In 
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such an environment what space for idylls ! 
Never, since Theocritus, had poet's eye be- 
held an3rthing like it. In the midst of this 
nawe world he so thoroughly understood and 
so deeply appreciated Ivan Greet couldn't 
help but burst into song, or at least into ro- 
mance of Arcadian pattern. Day by day 
he sat at the door of his hut, or strolled 
through the hamlet, with a nod and a smile 
for black Rose or black Robert, noting as 
he went their little words and ways, jotting 
mentally down on the tablets of his brain 
each striking phrase or tone or native pose 
or incident. So his idyll took shape of it- 
self, he hardly knew how. It was he that 
held the pen ; it was nature herself that dic- 
tated the plot, the dialogue, the episodes. 

In the evenings, whenever the fancy 
seized him, he would sit and read aloud 
what he had written during the day to his 
companion Clemmy. There, in the balmy 
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glow of tropical dusk, with the sunset light- 
ing up in pink or purple the page as he 
read it, and the breeze rustling soft through 
the golden leaves of the star-apple, that 
simple tale of a simple life was uttered and 
heard in its native world, to the fullest ad- 
vantage. But Clemmy! As for Clemmy, 
she sat entranced ; was there ever so grand 
a man on earth as Ivan ? Never before had 
that brown girl known there was anjrthing 
other in the way of books than the Bible, 
the hymn-book, and the A, B, C, in which 
she learned to read at the negro village- 
school down yonder at Linstead. And 
now, Ivan's tale awoke a new interest, a 
fresh delight within her. She understood 
it all the better in that it was a truthful tale 
of her own land and her own people. 
Time, place, surroundings, all were wholly 
familiar to her. It made her laugh a low 
laugh of surprise and pleasure to see how 
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Ivan hit off with one striking phrase, one 
deft touchy one neat epithet, the people and 
things she had known and mixed with from 
her earliest childhood. In a word, it was 
Clemmy's first glimpse into literature. 
Now, Clemmy was a brown girl, and clever 
at that. European blood of no mean strain 
flowed in her veins — the blood of an able 
English naval family. Till Ivan came, in- 
deed, she had lived the life and thought the 
thoughts of the people around her. But 
her new companion wakened higher chords, 
unsuspected by herself, in her inner nature. 
She revelled in his idyll. Oh, how sweet 
they were, those evenings on the hillside, 
when Ivan took her into his confidence, as 
it were, and poured forth into her ear that 
dainty tale that would have fallen so flat on 
the dull ears of her companions! For 
Clemmy knew now she was better than the 
rest. She had always prided herself, of 
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course, like every brown girl, on her enno- 
bling mixture of European blood; though 
she never knew quite why. This book re- 
vealed it to her. She realized now how in- 
heritance had given her something that was 
wanting to the black girls, her playmates, 
in the village. She and Ivan were one, in 
one-half their natures. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE MASTERPIECE 



»3 



T^EN months passed away. Working by 
fits and starts, as the mood came upon 
him, Ivan Greet completed and repolished 
his masterpiece. It was but a little thing, 
yet he knew it was a masterpiece. Every 
word and line in it pleased and satisfied him. 
And when he was satisfied, he knew he had 
reckoned with his hardest critic. He had 
only to send it home to England now 
and get it published. For the rest, he 
cared little. Let men read it or not, 
let them praise or blame, he had done 
a piece of work at last that was worthy 
of him. 

And Clemmy admired it more than words 
could fathom. Though she spoke her own 
uncouth dialect only, she could understand 
and appreciate all that Ivan had written — 
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for Ivan had written it. Those ten months 
of daily intercourse with her poet in all 
moods had been to Clemmy a liberal educa- 
tion. Even her English improved, though 
that was a small matter; but her point of 
view widened and expanded unspeakably. 
It was the first time she had ever been 
brought into contact with a higher nature. 
And Ivan was so kind, so generous, so sym- 
pathetic. In one word, he treated her as 
he would treat a lady. Accustomed as she 
was only to the coarsely good-natured 
blacks of her hamlet, Clemmy found an 
English gentleman a wonderfully lovable 
and delightful companion. She knew, of 
course, he didn*t love her — ^that would be 
asking too much; but he was tender and 
gentle to her, as his poet's heart would 
have made him be to any other woman 
under like conditions. Sometimes the girls 
in the village would ask her in confidence, 
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"You tink him lub you, Clemmy? You 
tink de buckra lub you?" 

And Clemmy, looking coy, and holding 
her head on one side, would answer, in the 
peculiar Jamaican sing-song, "Him mind 
on him book. Him doan't tink ob dem 
ting. Him mind too full. Him doan't 
tink to lub me." 

But Cemmy loved him — deeply, de- 
votedly. When a woman of the lower 
races loves a man of the higher, she clings 
to him with the fidelity of a dog to its 
master. Clemmy would have died for Ivan 
Greet ; her whole life was now bound up in 
her Englishman. His masterpiece was to 
her something even more divine than to 
Ivan himself; she knew by heart whole 
pages and passages of it. 

In this delicious idyllic dream — a dream 
of young love satisfied (for Clemmy didn't 
ask such impossibilities from fate as that 
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Ivan should love her as she loved him) — 
those happy months sped away all too fast, 
till Ivan's work was finished. On the 
morning of the day before he meant to take 
it in to the post at Spanish Town, and send 
it off, registered, to his friends in England, 
he walked out carelessly barefooted — so 
negro-like had he become — ^among the deep 
dew on the grass in front of his shanty. 
Clemmy caught sight of him from the door, 
and shook her head gravely. 

" If you was my pickney, Ivan," she said, 
with true Africa freedom, " I tell you what 
I do : I smack you for dat. You gwine to 
take de fever!" 

Ivan laughed and waved his hand. 

"Oh, no fear!" he cried lightly. " I'm a 
Jamaican bom by now. I've taken to the 
life as a duck takes to the water. Besides, 
it's quite warm, Clemmy. This dew won't 
hurt me." 
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Clemmy thought no more of it at the 
time, though she went in at once, and 
brought out his shoes and socks, and made 
him put them on with much womanly chid- 
ing. But that nighty after supper, when 
she took his hand in hers, as was her wont 
of an evening, she drew back in surprise. 

"Why, Ivan," she cried, all cold with 
terror, " your hand too hot ! You done got 
de fever!" 

"Well, I don't feel quite the thing," Ivan 
admitted grudgingly. "I've chills down 
my back and throbbing pain in my head. 
I think I'll turn in and try some quinine,. 
Clemmy," 

Clemmy's heart sank at once. She put 
him to bed on the rough sack in the hut 
that served for a mattress, and sent Peter 
post-haste down to Linstead for the doctor. 
It was hours before he came ; he was din- 
ing with a friend at a "penn" on the moun- 
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tains; lie wouldn't hurry himself for the 
"white trash" who had "gone nigger" on 
the hillside. Meanwhile Clemmy sat 
watching, all inward horror, by Ivan's bed- 
side. Long before the doctor arrived her 
Englishman was delirious. Tropical dis- 
eases run their course with appalling rapid- 
ity. By the time the doctor came he 
looked at the patient with a careless eye. 
All the world round about had heard of the 
white man who "lived with the niggers," 
and despised him accordingly. 

"Yellow fever," he said calmly, in a very 
cold voice. " He can't be moved, and he 
can't be nursed here. A pretty piggery this 
for a white man to die in !" 

Clemmy clasped her hands hard. 

"To die in!" she echoed aloud. "To 
die in! To die in!" 

"Well, he's not likely to live, is he?" the 
doctor answered, with a sharp little laugh. 
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"But well do what we can. He must be 
nursed day and night, and kept cool and 
well-aired, and have arrowroot and brandy 
every half-hour, awake or asleep — a couple 
of teaspoonfuls. I suppose you can get 
some other girl to help you sit up with 
him?" 

To help her sit up with him ! Clemmy 
shuddered at the thought. She would have 
sat up with him herself every night for a 
century. What was sleep or rest to her 
when Ivan was in danger ! For the next 
three days she never moved from his side 
except to make fresh arrowroot by the fire 
outside the hut, or to bring back a calabash 
of clear water from the rivulet. But how 
could nursing avail ? The white man 's con- 
stitution was already broken down by the 
hardships and bad food, nay, even by the 
very idleness of the past ten months; and 
that hut was, indeed, no fit place to tend 
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him in. The disease ran its course with all 
its fatal swiftness. From the very jfirst 
night Ivan never for a moment recovered 
consciousness. On the second he was 
worse. On the third, with the suddenness 
of that treacherous climate, a tropical thun- 
derstorm burst over them unawares. It 
chilled the air fast. Before it had rained 
itself out with peal upon peal and flash 
upon flash, in quick succession, Ivan Greet 
had turned on his side and died, and 
Clemmy sat alone in the hut with a corpse, 
and her unborn baby. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TWO SACRED LEGACIES. 



COR a week or two the world was a blank 
to Clammy. She knew only one thing 
— that Ivan had left her two sacred legacies. 
To print his book, to bring up his child— 
those were now the tasks in life set before 
her. From the very first moment she re- 
garded the manuscript of his masterpiece 
with the profoundest reverence. Even be- 
fore six stalwart negroes in their Sunday 
clothes came to bury her dead poet on the 
slope of the hillside under a murmuring 
clump of feathery bamboos, she had taken 
out that precious bundle of papers from 
Ivan's box in the comer, which served as 
a sofa in the bare little shanty, and had 
wrapped it up tenderly in his big silk hand- 
kerchief, and replaced it with care, and 
locked up the box again, and put the key. 
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tied by a string, round her neck on her own 
brown bosom. And when Ivan was gone 
forever, and her tears were dry enough, 
she went to that box every night and morn- 
ing, and unrolled the handkerchief rever- 
ently, and took out the unprinted book, and 
read it here and there — ^with pride and joy 
and sorrow — and folded it up again and re- 
placed it in its ark till another evening. 
She knew nothing of books — till this one ; it 
had never struck even her they were the out- 
come of human brains and hands ; but she 
knew it was her business in life now to 
publish it. Ivan Greet was gone, and, but 
for those two legacies he left behind him, 
she would have wished to die — she would 
have died, as negroes can, by merely 
wishing it. But now she couldn't. She 
must live for his child; she must live 
for his idyll. It was a duty laid upon 
her. She knew not how — but some- 
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how, some time, she must get that book 
printed. 

Six weeks later, her baby was bom. As 
it lay on her lap, a dear, little, soft, round, 
creamy-brown girl — hardly brown at all, 
indeed, but a delicate quadroon, with deep 
chestnut hair and European features — she 
loved it in her heart for its father's sake 
chiefly. It was Ivan's child, made in 
Ivan's likeness. They christened it 
Vanna; 'twas the nearest feminine form 
she could devise to Ivan. But even the 
baby — ^her baby, his baby — seemed hardly 
more alive to Clemmy herself than the 
manuscript that lay wrapped with scented 
herbs and leaves in the box in the corner. 
For that was all Ivan's, and it spoke to her 
still with his authentic voice — his own very 
words, his tone, his utterance. Many a 
time she took it out, as baby la)^ asleep, 
with tender eyelids closed, on the bed 
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where Ivan had died (for sanitary science 
and knowledge of the germ theory haven't 
spread much as yet to St. Thomas-in-the- 
Vale) and read it aloud in her own sing- 
song way, and laughed and cried over it, 
and thought to herself, time and again, 
" He wrote all that ! How wonderful ! how 
beautiful!" 

As soon as she was well enough, after 
baby came, Clemmy took that sacred manu- 
script, reverently folded still in its soft silk 
handkerchief, among its fragrant herbs, 
and, with baby at her breast, trudged by 
herself along the dusty road, some twenty- 
j5ve miles, all the way into Kingston. It 
was a long, hot walk, and she was weak 
and ill; but Ivan's book must be printed, 
let it cost her what it might; she would 
work herself to death, but she must manage 
to print it. She knew nothing of his 
family, his friends in England; she knew 
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nothing of publishing, or of the utter futil- 
ity of getting the type set at a Kingston 
printing-office; she only knew this — that 
Ivan wrote that book, and that before he 
died he meant to get it printed. After a 
weary trudge, buoyed only by vague hopes 
of fulfilling Ivan's last wish, she reached 
the baking streets of the grim white city. 
To her that squalid seaport seemed a very 
big and bustling town. Wandering there 
by herself, alone and afraid, down its un- 
wonted thoroughfares, full of black men 
and white, all hurrying on their own er- 
rands, and all equally strange to her, she 
came at last to Henderson's, the printer's. 
With a very timid air, she mustered up 
courage to enter the shop, and unfolded 
with trembling fingers her sacred burden. 
The printer stared hard at her. " Not your 
own, I suppose?" he said, turning it over 

with a curious eye, like any common manu- 
14 
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script, and evidently amused at the bare 
idea of a book by an up-country brown girl. 

And Clemmy, half aghast that any man 
should touch that holy relic so lightly, 
made answer very low, " No, not me own. 
Me fren's. Him dead, and I want to know 
how much you ax to print him." 

The man ran his eye through it, and cal- 
culated roughly. "On paper like this," he 
said, after jotting down a few figures, " five 
hundred copies would stand you in some- 
thing like five-and-thirty pounds, exclusive 
of binding." 

Five-and-thirty pounds ! Clemmy drew a 
long breath. It was appalling, impossible. 
"You haven't got so much about you, I 
suppose!" the printer went on, with a 
laugh. Clemmy's eyes filled with tears. 
Five-and-thirty pounds! And a brown 
girl ! Was it likely ? 

" I doan't want it print jes' yet," she an- 
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swered, with an eflEort, hardly keeping back 
her tears. " I only come to ax — walk in all 
de way from St. Tammas-in-de-Vale, so 
make me tired. Bime-by, p'raps, I print 
him — when I done got de money. I doan't 
got it jes' yet — but I'm gwine home to get 
it." 

And home she went, heavy-hearted; 
home she went to get it. Five-and-thirty 
pounds, but she meant to earn it. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, she trudged along to St. 
Thomas. Between the pestilential lagoons 
on the road to Spanish Town she thought 
it all out. Before she reached the out- 
skirts, with her baby at her breast, she had 
already matured her plan of campaign for 
the future. Come what might, she must 
make enough money to print Ivan Greet's 
masterpiece. She was only a brown girl, 
but she was still in possession of the two- 
acre plot; and possession is always nine 
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points of the law, in Jamaica as in England. 
Indeed, with her simple West Indian no- 
tions of proprietorship and inheritance, 
Clemmy never doubted for a moment they 
were really her own, as much as if she 
were Ivan's lawful widow. Nobody had 
yet come to disturb or evict her; nobody 
had the right, in Jamaica at least : for Ivan 
Greet's heirs, executors, and assigns slum- 
bered at peace, jfive thousand miles away, 
oversea in England. So, as Clemmy 
tramped on, along the dusty high road, and 
between the malarious swamps, and through 
the gray streets of dismantled Spanish 
Town, and up the grateful coolness of the 
Rio Cobre ravine to her home in St. 
Thomas, she said to herself and to his baby 
at her breast a thousand times over how 
she would toil and moil, and save and 
scrape, and earn money to print his last 
work at last as he meant it to be printed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A "GOOD-FOR-NOTHING WHITE MAN." 



A ND she worked with a will. She didn't 
know it was a heroic resolve on her 
part; she only knew she had got to do it. 
She planted yam and coflfee and tobacco. 
Coflfee and tobacco need higher cultivation 
than the more thriftless class of negroes 
usually care to bestow upon them; but 
Clemmy was a brown girl, and she worked 
as became the descendant of so many stren- 
uous white ancestors. She could live her- 
self on the yams and breadfruit ; when her 
crop was ripe she could sell the bananas 
and coflfee and tobacco, and hoard up the 
money she got in a belt round her waist, 
for she never could trust all that precious 
coin away from. her own person. 

From the day of her return, she worked 
hard with a will; and on market days she 
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trudged down with her basket on her head 
and her baby in her arms to sell her sur- 
plus produce in Linstead market. Every 
quattie she earned she tied up tight in the 
girdle round her waist. When the quatties 
reached eight she exchanged them for a 
shilling — one shilling more toward the 
thirty- five pounds it would cost her to print 
Ivan Greet's last idyll ! The people in St. 
Thomas were kind to Clemmy. "Him 
doan't nebber get ober de buckra deaf," 
they said. "Him take it berry to heart. 
Him lub him fe* true, dat gal wit* de 
buckra!" So they helped her still, as they 
had helped Ivan in his lifetime. Many a 
one gave her an hour's work at her plot 
when the drought threatened badly, or 
aided her to get in her yams and sweet 
potatoes before the rainy season. 

Clemmy was an Old Connection Baptist. 
They all belonged to the Old Connection in 
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the Linstead district. Your negro is 
strong on doctrinal theology, and he likes 
the practical sense of sins visibly washed 
away by total immersion. It gives him a 
comfortable feeling of efficient regeneration 
which no mere infant sprinkling could pos- 
sibly emulate. One morning, on the hill- 
side, as Clemmy stood in her plot by a 
graceful clump of waving bamboos, hack- 
ing down with her cutlass the weeds that 
encumbered her precious coflEee-bushes — 
the bushes that were to print Ivan Greet's 
last manuscript — of a sudden the minister 
rode by on his mountain pony — sleek, 
smooth-faced, oleaginous, the very picture 
and embodiment of the well-fed, negro- 
paid up-country missionary. He halted on 
the path — a mere ledge of bridle-track — as 
he passed where she stood bending down at 
her labor. 

"Hey, Clemmy," the minister cried in 
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his half-negro tone — ^for, though an Eng- 
lishman bom, he had lived among his flock 
on the mountains so long that he had 
caught at last its very voice and accent — 
"they tell me this good-for-nothing white 
man's dead who lived in the hut here. 
Perhaps it was better so! Instead of try- 
ing to raise and improve your people, he 
had sunk himself to their lowest level. So 
you've got his hut now! And what are 
you doing, child, with the coffee and 
tobacco?" 

Clemmy's face burned hot; this was 
sheer desecration! The flush almost 
showed through her dusky brown skin, so 
intense was her indignant wrath at hearing 
her dead Ivan described by that sleek fat 
creature as a "good-for-nothing white 
man." But she answered back bravely, 
" Him good friend to me fe* true, sah. I 
doan't know nuflSn 'bout what make him 
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came heah, but I nebber see btickra treat 
nagui' anywhere same way like he treat 
dem. An' I lubbed him true. And I 
growin' dem crop dah to prin' de book him 
gone left behind him." 

The minister reflected. This was sheer 
contumacy. "But the land's not yours," 
he said testily. "It belongs to the man's 
relations — his heirs or his creditors. Un- 
less, of course," he added after a pause, 
just to make things sure, " he left it by will 
to you." 

"No, sah, him doan't make no will," 
Clemmy answered, trembling, "an' him 
doan't leave it to anybody. But I lib on de 
land while Ivan lib, an' I doan't gwine to 
quit it for no one on eart' now him dead 
and buried." 

"You were his housekeeper, I think," 
the minister went on, musing. 

And Clemmy, adopting that usual eu- 
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phemism of the country where such rela- 
tions are habitual, made answer, hanging 
her head, ''Yes, sah, I was him house- 
keeper." 

"What was his name?*' the minister 
asked, taking out a small note-book. 

*' Dem call him Ivan Greet," Clemmy an-, 
swefed incautiously. 

"Ivan Greet," the minister repeated, 
stroking his smooth double chin and re- 
flecting inwardly. "Ivan Greet! Ivan 
Greet! No doubt a Russian! . . . Well, 
Clemmy, you must remember, this land's 
not yours; and if only we can find out 
where Ivan Greet belonged, and write to 
his relations — which is, of course, our plain 
duty — you'll have to give it up and go back 
to your father." He shook his pony's 
reins. "Get up. Duchess!" he cried 
calmly. "Good-morning, Clemmy; good- 
morning. " 
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"Mamin*, sah," Clemmy answered, with 
a vague foreboding, her heart standing still 
with chilly fear within her. 

But as soon as the minister's ample back 
was turned she laid down her cutlass, took 
up little Vanna from the ground beside 
her, pressed the child to her breast, and 
rushed with passionate tears to the box in 
the hut that contained, in many folds, his 
precious manuscript. She took the key 
from her neck and unlocked it eagerly. 
Then she brought forth the handkerchief, 
unwound it with care, and stared hard 
through* her tears at that sacred title-page. 
His relations indeed! Who was nearer 
him than herself? Who had ever so much 
right to till that plot of land as she who 
was the guardian of his two dying legacies? 
She would use it to feed his child, and to 
print his last book. She could kill his own 
folk if they came there to take it from her ! 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PLOT. 



i 



COR weeks and weeks after that Clemmy 
worked on in fear and trembling. 
Would Ivan's friends come out to claim 
that precious plot from her — the plot that 
was to publish his immortal masterpiece? 
For she knew it was immortal ; had not 
Ivan himself » while he read it, explained so 
much to her? But slowly she plucked up 
heart, as week after week passed away un- 
disturbed, and no interloper came to destroy 
her happiness. She began to believe the 
minister had said rather more than he 
meant; he never had written at all to 
Ivan's folk in England. Month after 
month slipped away; and the mango sea- 
son came, and the tobacco leaves were 
picked in good condition and sold, and the 

coflfee-berries ripened. Negro friends 
^5 
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passed her hut, nodding kindly salute. 
"You makin' plenty money, Clemmy? 
You sell de leaf dear? Hey, but de pick- 
ney look well! Him farder proud now if 
him can see de pickney.'* 

At last the rainy season was over and 
the rivers were full. Mosquito larvae 
swarmed and wriggled by thousands in the 
shallow lagoons; and when they got their 
wings, the sea-breeze drove them up in 
countless numbers to the deep basin of St. 
Thomas, a lake-like expanse in the central 
range ringed round by a continuous amphi- 
theatre of very high mountains. They 
were a terrible plague, those mosquitoes; 
they drove poor little Vanna half wild with 
pain and terror. A dozen times in the 
night the tender little creature woke crying 
from their bites. Clemmy stretched a veil 
over her face, but that made little diflfer- 
ence. Those wretched mosquitoes bit right 
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through the veil. Clemmy didn't know 
where to turn to protect her baby. 

" Him buckra baby; dat what de matter," 
old Rachel suggested gravely. "Nagur 
baby doan't feel de 'skeeter bite same like 
o* buckra. Nagur folk and 'skeeter belong 
all o* same country. But buckra doan't 
hab no 'skeeter in England. Missy Queen 
doan't 'low them. Now dis 'ere chile 
buckra — tree part buckra an' one part 
nagur. Dat what for make him so much 
feelde 'skeeter." 

" But what can I do for 'top him, marra?" 
Clemmy inquired despondently. 

"It only one way," old Rachel answered, 
with a very sage face. " Bum smudge be- 
fore de door. Dat drive away 'skeeter." 

Now a smudge is a fresh-cut turf of aro- 
matic peaty marsh vegetation; you light it 
before the hut, where it smoulders slowly 
during the day and evening, and the smoke 
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keeps the mosquitoes from entering the 
place while the door stands open. Clemmy 
tried the smudge next day, and found it 
most efficacious. For two or three nights 
little Vanna slept peacefully. Old Rachel 
nodded her head. 

"Keep him burning," she advised, "till 
de water dry up, an* de worm, dem kill, 
and it doan't no more 'skeeter." 

Clemmy followed her mother's advice to 
the letter in this matter. Each morning 
when she went out to work on her plot, 
with little Vanna laid tenderly in her one 
shawl on the ground close by, she lighted 
the smudge and kept it smouldering all day, 
renewing it now and again as it burnt out 
through the evening. On Thursday, as 
was her wont, she went down with her 
goods to Linstead to market. On her head 
she carried her basket of "bread-kind" — 
that is to say, yam, and the other farina- 
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ceoiis roots or fruits which are to the negro 
what wheaten bread is to the European 
peasant. She walked along erect, with the 
free, swinging gait peculiar to her country- 
women, untrammelled by stays and the 
other abominations of civilized costume; 
little Vanna on her arm crowed and gurgled 
merrily. 'Twas a broiling hot day, but 
Clemmy's heart was lighter. Was there 
ever such a treasure as that fair little 
Vanna, whitest of quadroons? — and she 
was saving up fast for the second of those 
thirty-five precious pounds toward printing 
Ivan's manuscript! 

In the market-place at Linstead she sat 
all day among the chattering negresses, 
who chaffered for quatties, with white 
teeth displayed, or higgled over the price 
of breadfruit and plantain. 'Tis a pretty 
scene, one of those tropical markets, with 
its short-kirtled black girls, barelegged 
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and barefooted, in their bright cotton 
gowns and their crimson bandannas. Be- 
fore them stand baskets of golden mangoes 
and purple star-apples ; oranges lie piled in 
little p3rramids on the ground ; green shad- 
docks and great slices of pink-fleshed water- 
melon tempt the thirsty passer-by with 
their juicy lusciousness. Over all rises the 
constant din of shrill African voices ; 'tis a 
perfect saturnalia of hubbub and noise, in- 
stinct with bright color and alive with 
merry faces. 

So Clemmy sat there all day, enjojring 
herself after her fashion, in this weekly 
gathering of all the society known to her. 
For the market-place is the popular negro 
substitute for the at-homes and assembly 
rooms of more civilized communities. 
Vanna crowed with delight to see the little 
black babies in their mothers' arms, and 
the pretty red tomatoes scattered around 
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loose among the gleaming oranges. It was 
late when Clemmy rose to go home to her 
hamlet. She trudged along, gaily enough, 
with her laughing companions; more than 
a year had passed now since Ivan's death, 
and at times, in the joy of more money 
earned for him, she could half forget her 
great grief for Ivan. The sun was setting 
as she reached her own plot. For a mo- 
ment her heart came up into her mouth. 
Then she started with a cry. She gazed 
before her in blank horror. The hut had 
disappeared! In its place stood a mass of 
still smouldering ashes. 

In one second she understood the full 
magnitude of her loss, and how it had all 
happened. With a woman's quickness she 
pictured it to herself by pure instinct. The 
smudge had set fire to the clumps of dry 
grass by the door of the hut ; the grass had 
lighted up the thin wattle and palm thatch ; 
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and once set afire, on that sweltering day, 
her home had burnt down to the ground 
like tinder. 

Two or three big negroes stood gazing in 
blank silence at the little heap of ruins — or 
rather of ash, for all was now consumed to 
a fine white powder. Clemmy rushed at 
them headlong with a wild cry of suspense. 
"You save de box?" she faltered out in her 
agony. "You save de box? You here 
when it burning?" 

"Nobody doan't see till him all in a 
blaze," one young negro replied in a surly 
voice, as negroes use in a moment of dis- 
aster; "an' den, when we see, we doan't 
able to do nuffin." 

Clemmy laid down her child. " De box I 
de box!" she cried in a frenzied voice, dig- 
ging down with tremulous hands into the 
smoking ashes. The square form of the 
hut was still rudely preserved by the pile of 
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white powder, and she knew in a moment 
in which comer to look for it. But she 
dug like a mad creature. Soon all was un- 
covered. The calcined remains of Ivan's 
clothes were there, and a few charred frag- 
ments of what seemed like paper. And 
that was all. The precious manuscript it- 
self was utterly destroyed. Ivan Greet's 
one masterpiece was lost forever. 



CHAPTER XL 

A CARNIVAL OF RUIN. 



/^LEMMY crouched on the ground with 
her arms round her knees. She sat 
there cowering. She was too appalled for 
tears ; her eyes were dry, but her heart was 
breaking. 

For a minute or two she crouched mo- 
tionless in deathly silence. Even the 
negroes held their peace. Instinctively 
they divined the full depth of her misery. 

After a while she rose again, and took 
Vanna on her lap. The child cried for 
food, and Clemmy opened her bosom. 
Then she sat there long beside the ruins of 
her hut. Negresses crowded round and 
tried in vain to comfort her. How could 
they understand her loss? They didn't 
know what it meant: for in that moment 
of anguish Clemmy felt herself a white 
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woman. They spoke to her of the hut. 
The hut ! What to her were ten thousand 
palaces! If you had given her the King's 
House at Spanish Town that night it would 
have been all the same. Not the roof over 
her head, but Ivan Greet's manuscript. 

She rocked herself up and down as she 
cowered on the ground, and moaned inar- 
ticulately. The rocking and moaning 
lulled Vanna to sleep. His child was now 
all she had left to live for. For hours she 
crouched on the bare ground, never utter- 
ing a word; the negresses sat round and 
watched her intently. Now and again old 
Rachel begged her to come home to her 
stepfather's hut; but Clemmy couldn't stir 
a step from those sacred ashes. It grew 
dark and chilly, for Ivan Greet's plot stood 
high on the mountain. One by one the 
negresses dropped oflf to their huts; 
Clemmy sat there still, with her naked feet 
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buried deep in the hot ash, and Ivan 
Greet's baby clasped close to her bosom. 

At last, with tropical unexpectedness, a 
great flash of lightning blazed forth all at 
once, and showed the wide basin and the 
mountains round as distinct as daylight. 
Instantly and simultaneously a terrible clap 
of thunder bellowed aloud in their ears. 
Then the rain-cloudburst. It came down 
in a single sheet with equatorial vio- 
lence. 

Old Rachel and the few remaining ne- 
gresses fled home. They seized Clemmy's 
arm and tried to drag her ; but Clemmy sat 
dogged and refused to accompany them. 
Then they started and left her. All night 
long the storm raged, and the thunder 
roared awesomely. Great flashes lighted 
up swaying stems of cocoanuts and bent 
clumps of bamboo; huge palms snapped 
short like reeds before the wind ; loud peals 
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rent the sky with their ceaseless artillery. 
And all night long, in spite of storm and 
wind, the rain pelted down in one unending 
flood, as though it poured by great leaks 
from some heavenly reservoir. 

Torrents tore down the hills; many huts 
were swept away; streams roared and 
raved; devastation marked their track; 
*twas a carnival of ruin, a memorable hurri- 
cane. Hail rattled at times; all was black 
as pitch, save when the lightning showed 
everything more vivid than daylight. But 
Clemmy sat on, hot at heart with her 
agony. 

When morning dawned, the terrified 
negroes creeping forth from their shanties, 
found her still on her plot, crouching close 
over his child, but stiflf and stark and cold 
and lifeless. Her bare feet had dug deep 
in the ashes of Ivan's hut, now washed by 
the rain to a sodden remnant. Little 
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Vanna just breathed in her dead mother's 
arms. Old Rachel took her. 

And that's why the world has never 
heard more of Ivan Greet's masterpiece. 



THE END. 
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